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NEW PROCESS OF HARDENING PLASTER 
: OF PARIS. 


The Inventors’ Advocate, contains an account of a pro- 


f hardening plaster, which, if correct, gentlemen and 33 ladies. 
patina yy iE sh Ro 8 ae ae This institution commenced on the principle of af- 


furding those students who wished, an opportunity to 
labor a portion of the time. They have a large farm 
and also workshops attached, but their funds do not 
enable them to carry out their plans in full. The fol- 
lowing extract is from the pamphlet. 


great service, to the manviacturers of this article. 

From some cause or other, either on account of the 
dry heat, or perhaps some disengagement of sulphuricacid, 
the iron pots or kettles in which the plaster is heated for 
the purpose of preparing it for stucco, are soon destroyed. 
In the process by which Messrs Greegwood and Savage 
prepare plaster as given below, the iron vessels are dispen- 
sed with. ‘The following is the account referred to. 

Messrs Greenwood and Savage have succeeded in com- 
monicating to plaster, the hardness of good calcareous 
stone. Pulverised gypsum prepared according to their 
process, is used with success either in castings or as plas- 
ter. We have seen two small casts, very well executed, 


and which demonstrate that notwithstanding this plaster operation about eighteen years, 


prise. Our friends of the Oregon territory will be close 
by us then. 


We have received a Catalogue of this Institution, for 
the quarter ending Oct. 1841, by which we see that it 
numbers one hundred and forty-one scholars, viz: 108 


—eme— 
MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY. 


TEACHERS. 
Rev. 8. ALLEN, Principat. 
Cc. F. ALLEN, A. B., Teacher of Languages. 
F. D. HARRIMAN, Assistant. 
Miss C. STURDIVANT, Preceptress. 
Miss H.A. WENTWORTH, Teacher of Drawing 
and Painting. f 
MAINE WESLEYAN 


SEMINARY. 
The Maine Wesleyan Seminary jha 


been in successful 
Original design was to 







becomes so hard when dry, it can easily be moulded when 
wet. Messrs Greenwood and Savage have erected a man- 
afactory at Alford (Eng.,) which is at the present time in 
active operation, ‘The following is the method of fabrica- 
tion :—'he plaster is first dried in a kiln, in Order to dis- 
perse the water crystallization. It is afterwards thrown 
into an aqueous bath saturated with alum, there it remains 
for about six hours ; it then is exposed to the open air till 
it becomes dry. In this state it is taken to the kiln to be 
heated a second time, which operation is not completed 
till the plaster becomes of a red brown color. All the op- 
erations are then finished. When the plaster has under- 
gone this process it is immediately taken to the mill to be 
puiverised, it is then put into casks ready for sale. In us- 
ing this plaster it is mixed like common plaster, and is ap- 
plied to the surfaces prepared for its reception, particular 
care being taken that they are previously moistened. The 
hardening takes place in the course of a few hours, It ad- 
heres strongly to wood, stone, iron, plaster &e. Mixed 
with an equal quantity of sand, it acquires strong resisting 
properties.” 
—2Os— 

STEAM NAVIGATION TO THE PACIFIC, AND 
A PASSAGE aCROSS THE ISTHMUS OF 
DARIEN. 

It will be seen by a leiter from Mr. Wheelwright, to 
Prof. Silliman, in another column, that the long con- 
templated project of a passage across the Isthmus of 


atiord young men in indigent ¢ifeumstances an opportuni- 
ty of acquiring a thorough English education. The course 
of study has since been enla » 80 as to comprise nearly 
all the branches taught in American Colleges. 

Instruction is given in Geog Latin, as far as is 
necessary for admissiow into Co: ; also in the modern 
languages and in Hebrew, when required by classes sufli- 
ciently large. 

Terms and Vacations —The Academic year consists 
of two Terms of twenty-two weeks ; each Term is divi- 
ded into two Quarters of eleven weeks 

The Fall Term commenees on the second Thursday of 
August, and the Spring Term on the first Thursday of 
February. 

Female Department.—The young ladies receive in- 
struction in the regular course of English and Classical 
studies, and also in Drawing and Painting. 

Instruction is also given on the Piano Forte, to such as 
desire it. 

Tuition.—In common English, per Quarter, $3,00 
“ In higher English, languages, &c., 4,00 
ad In Drawing and Painting, 1,50 extra 
ss Instraction on the Piano Forte, 6,00 

Tuition will be expected in advance, and will be recei- 
ved for no tess than eleven weeks, except in casses of sick- 
ness. 

The price of board, in private families, for gentlemen, 
is $1.50 per week, exclusive of lights and fuel ; for la- 
dies, $1.33 per week. Many students, by boarding them- 
selves, reduce their expense of board to abont $1,00 per 
week. 

Books.—To promote the convenience of the students. a 
supply of books and stationary will be kept at the Semin- 











Darien to the Pacific, isin a fair way of being effected, 
end that too by the efforts of Yankee enterprise, aided by 
English capital. Mr. Wh elwright isa New Englander, 
and he seems to possess all the enterprise and enthusiasm 


of areal Yankee Projector, and we have no doubt that if | 


life is continued to him, he will ultimately succeed. 


This will be a new era in the history ofcommerce. A 


Saal ; Aas ' 
yage around the globe will bea mere trip of a week or | direction, to which students have access by paying a small 
two, and parties of pleasure be formed to take a pleasure 


jaunt to the islands of the Pacific and back during the} 
warm season. You will jump on board of a steamer at | “mination at the close of the Fall Quarter, and an exhibi- 


Boston or New York, and in a day or two be at the junc- 


tion of the Chagres and ‘Trinidad on the Isthmus, twenty 


eight miles from the Rio Grande which empties into the | 
Pacific. A Stage Coach or Rail Road car will carry you | tual at their recitations, to attend to the regular exercise of 
across in two or three hours, when you will take a Steam- | Composition and declamation, and to be present at all the 
er and away to the Sandwich Islands, New Zealand, Can- 


ton or Pekin and back in less time than it formerly took 
*e go from Boston io New York. 


Saccess to the enter- rous deportment.”’ 


ary, or in the neighborhood, which will be sold at Port- 
Jand prices. 
| Cabinet of Minerals.—We have an extensive and val- 
uable Cabinet of Minerals ,contaiming many rare and beaati- 
| fal specimens from various parts of the world. 
Societies. —There are two Literary Societies in connec- 
|tion withthe Seminary, which hold their meetings alter- 
nately every other week, for debates and other exercises. 
‘The Caliopean Society has a valuable Library under its 


‘fee. ‘This Society is now in successful operation, 
Examination and exhibition.—There will be an ex- 


| tion at the close ofthe Spring Term. 
Veneral Regulations.—Good moral character is the 
only condition of admission to the School. 
All members of the Institution are expected to be punc- 


public exercises of the School. 
They are also expected to attend public worship on the 
Sabbath and at all times to maintain a correct and deco- 


ALPACA OR PERUVIAN SHEEP. 
Considerable is now said in the journals of the day 
respecting the Alpaca or Peruvian Sheep, and the Bos- 
ton Cultivator has a fine cut of.one. It is an animal 
considerably larger than a sheep with a long neck and 
small head, It isa native of the mountains of South 
America, and is sometimes used by the natives for bear- 
ing burdens, Attempts are now making in England 
to introduce them into that country for the sake of the 
wool, which is long and soft. A variety called the La- 
ma, was once exhibited here in one of the Caravans that 
often come round. There is no doubt they would live 
and do well in this State. 

We have a specimen of the wool, which was colored, 
and sentus by a friendin S America. It may be 
seen at this office. 

Bro. Severance of the Kennebec Journal, expresses 
a wish that some one would import a few into Maine. 
We second the wish. What say to going on and cutch- 
ing a few this winter friend S.? An alpaca hunt would 
do us good. There would be less cry and more wool 
than in some other hunts we wot of. 


—eno— 
HOUSE FLOWERS. 
No. Yarmouth Centre, Dec. 1, 1841. 


Frrexp Hotmes,—Sir:—One of your subscribers 
(a good one too) wishes to know through the medium 


of your valuable Farmer, ‘ if he Flowers commonly 
kept in our rooms, are Beneficial or injurious to a 
health ?’’ As this is an important question to many © 
your readers, I offer no other apology for intruding up- 
on your time, than your proverbial readiness to give 

“ thine opinion’ on any subject that is interesting to 
the “‘ bone and sinew” of your country. 

Yours truly, E. G.B. 


Notre.—We are told by those who have experiment- 
ed much in Vegetable Physiology, and whose state- 
ment we have no reason to doubt, that leaves give out 
oxygen during the day time while in a flourishing con- 
dition, and exposed to the light. As long as they do 
this, they are beneficial to health. But that during the 
night, when the stiraulus of lightis gone they give out 
carbonic acid, Which is deleterious to animal life. The 
first assertion we know to be true from experiments 
that we kave tried,in accordance with the ideas laid 
down by the authors referred to. Taking it for grant- 
ed that the latter position is also true, we should be 
led to the conclusion that it is injurious to have many 
flowers in a sleeping apartment. In parlors, there is 
probably ventilation enough during evenings, and 
while the occupants are up, to prevent any serious 
consequences from any gas which they may throw out 
from their leaves. The perfume of some plants when 
in full bloom in a very close room, is sometimes inju- 


rious.—Ep. 


-e— 

APPLES GROWING ON OLD TREES DO NOT 
KEEP SO LONG AS THEY DID WHEN 
THE SAME TREES WERE YOUNG. 

Mrs B. of this town, who has lived a long and a useful 
life, presented us with s me apples the other day, which 
grew upon trees of her own sowing. ‘They were planted 
out into an orchard, and they have long afforded abun- 
dance of fruit. She observed that they did not keep so 
long as they used to. For nerly, when the trees began to 
bear, these apples were nct in a good state for eating till 
February and March, but now they come to maturity in 
December and January. Is this the case with all fruir? 
Some of our old orchardists car probably anewer the qaes- 
tion. [tis rather a singular fact in the physiology of 





fruit. 
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386 MAINE FARMER, — 
yaneous ¢ 
= SS Sa ee > — SS should | 
Original. be Hxarp too. Before I close I will just observe that} laced aud bustled, till they look, fur all the worly? jor its 8f 
¢ 7 ; ‘ d “ 
Or THESUDVANTAGE WHICH EVERY FARBER WILL I did not intend that any of the above remarks should | more like bottle-tailed-spiders or Wasps With bladde, make 80} 
DERIVE FROM IMPROVEMENT AND PRACTICE 0} be appiied to any particular person norto any of the | extremities, than like beings of human mould. They experime 
AGRICULTURE. different political parties in particular, but I will repeat | would be more interested by the exhibition of a labor two smal 
Mr. Howes :—The importance of agriculture as a pe. eapreerien so often used by “New Englanders, caving machine for distorting their forms, than they keeping 
science has often been urged upon the attention of the "Re if the garment fits you may wear c Wome or Sey anseation thet chould Promise in the water, O 
public. Many farmers have undoubtédly passed this | umjord Nov. 1841. J. E. ROLFE. speediest manner to press cheese Into its desired round it is @ gl 
subject by in their minds saying to themselves, this is| > Send Se SO VONES 18 UETDIDg CTCSEE Leer nnnn ak de. On boar 
of no importance tous. ‘This is a subject which may | Original. bo Tis new bonnet is read with the greatest ayid:y sbout tel 
, » P Ss 6 . : | 
amuse _ delight the chemist, the geologist or the) Salathiel speaketh of old and modern Thanksgivings, | ohne weaned pessv'e ae head event =. column, aoxiely 
otanis si > erientifie eer: ” > 1c6 a ly of bei . f 
botanist, but to us it is nothing. All these scic ntifte | and rebuketh the rage for foreign nonsense. led is passed over as dull and iz whe al ment of 
investigatious will not assist us ia raising more wheat, | ' ~~ Ri N; 80 1841 ? pass iien : uninteresting. Every coal. 
corn, potatoes or grass: But gentlemen farmers you! Saco tiver, Nov. 30 Io . square barley corn of the outer surface of the huma, On m 
make lov hasty conclusions. it is the duty of every Dear Docror :—We have just got home from capital paar: be piled with cumbrous ornament, Whibst sam 
\ 3 owe . - . . . . . . . the 
farmer to study agricultural books ard papers, alihough | Thanksgiving in this region, which always oecupies | 1 the cavity. within, a sensible idea would have 4, nm fou 
we do not expectevery one to become thoroughly ver-| the better part of aweek. The bhecatombs of slaugh- | much play room as a calf in a barn floor. To correc; ay 
i » . » ‘ ng i ite a S - : t ; . 
sed in all those branch: s of nataral science connected | et’ Beeves and the pyramids of piled poultry have all | these vicious errors and mistakes, it would require oue mt thee 
with agriculture. But I will engage to prove that ev-|4sappeared, and nothing reveals that they cuce exist- who could write the characters of the willing marty; worthy | 
ery advance in the science of agriculture ultimately | ed, uuless it be the picked specimens of their anatomy | and devoved philanthropist. A good’ evidenee of ;, Foro, 0 


benelits those w ho do nut study or read at all. 


{ 


teligent enterprising farmers in different parts of the | 
country will adopl in practice those im prove ments. 


Suppose that farmer Thrifty, whose mind ig, continual- ) ‘Thanksgivings by eating to fulness in a most thank- | dove with the leaf of promise, and of pay in its bil/ 
ly active upon this subject adopts better modes in less manner, are just be ginning to open their eyes once 


When. | that is stored in the bone barrel. 
ever new discoveries ur improvements take place, in-| stuck pigs that might have frightened the Seminoles | port of the great publie to your, and the other valuable 


The yells of the 


from their fortress in the Florida swamps, have dted | 


uway in horrid echo. ‘The liule children, who enjoy | 


practice so that he will raise double or treble the more, and to see their way clear out of the grease, 


the same amount of labor, self love or a desire of gain jenveloped them like an atmosphere. 


umount of produce per acre than before, aud with about which from baked and roasted preparations, actually 


induces several other farmers who reside in the same 


| 


n old mau, who has seen more than three score 


town wish farmer Thrirty, to adopt his modes of prac- | and ten of Thanksgiving seasons, assures me that the 
| rite hus in these degenerate days, departed from most) 


tice—and did you ever see two or three sheep jump 
over the wall, and does not the whole floek generally 
follow? ‘The nearest neighbors of farmer Thrifty can- 


not avoid noticing his modes of management, and his| 


superior success, und of course will be benefitted by 
the examples of that patriotic and indefatigable citi- 
zen. New and better modes of husbandry are at 
length practised by farmers who do not read much or 
who do not become profoundly learned in agriculture, 
chemistry, or botany. And again the efforts of farmer 
Thrifty are not contined co the limits of the town where 
he resides, he is too patriotic not to spread abroad the 
knowledge he may gain through the columns of the 
news paper for the benefit of his country. Nor need 
we suppose that farmer Thrifty is the only agricultur- 
alist that is engaged in the good business. Scientific 
and skilful farmers all over the couatry are contribu- 
ling to increase the general stock of knowledge, and 
stupid indeed must be the man who does not rejoice at 
the “signs of the times."’ Every advance mace either 
in the science or the practice of husbandry, ulumately 
becomes a common benefit to all. Knowledge is pow 
er, and the more we have of this, the greater wiil be 
our capacity for acquiring the necessaries and comforts 
of life, or in other worcs, property. ‘Those farmers in- 
deed, who are wise enough to take and read agricultur- 
al papers, possess advantages vastly superior to those 
who do not; nevertheless wis a tact that the most in- 
attentive farmer in our siate, must, from observing ex- 
ampli S constantly p ing befor 
knowledge which will e 
dition It will 
made in agri 


able him to improve his con- 
ynsequently follow that every advance 
iral improvement, either directly on 
indire< ficial to every farmer in 
state, and we may add further, that as skilldul busband- 
ry advances, greater 


tiv becomes Dene 
j 
j 


and zg 


| the sea side with grateful hearts. 


eee 


e his eyes obtain some | 
ithe tables of the more opulent, a tithe part of the 


{ 
Our | 


creater slrength is added to} 


the commercial and manulacturing interests, and these | 
' 


again iniheir tura atlord a stimulus to the farming in- 
terest. 

Farmers you who are often appealed to 
by politiciangsaad sometimes by demagogues thirsting 


of M ine ! 


fur oll -willyou sitsull when you hold immense 
DuiIncrival sires Will you pay for the support of 
vther inicresis, aud sufler yours to be neglected? Far- 
mers i think ai jade of too stern materials to long 
submit to such radation, [ am absolutely opposed 
to an rmicaitu | aristecra WY let the | rine) les of 


equal and exact justice ***ave free course and be glori- 
fied’ but Liope that our yeomanry will so act thata 
little aciivity inay be imfused into the government ol 
the stuie of vlaine!s 

Let the qu tion be 
licians at the present 
terests or happiness of the dear people if they can suc- 
ceed in procuring their own aggrandisement. ‘Old 
Will Shakespeare’ bevame impatient with a set of 


\ 


/ hurtful indalgenee, for a litthe period, such ag liquor, 
| long nines, and pig-tail, would more than purchase the 


' ‘ se 
eked, have we not some poli- 
day who care nothing for the in- | 

; } 


men who existed in lis time and he exclaimed * what 
would you have you curs.’ But suppose that the far- 
mers of Maine uld become impatient with some of | 


im ina voice of 


We 


their rulers, and exc! 
will you not Rav NOU 
trembling 
frien ship for the agri 
never cared for then 
might adi for the galt 


curs.?”’ should find that 


dema 


erests of the furmer or 


ty of the republican institutions 


thunder ** what | 


will be gin to effect a decide p | 
ultural interests, and those who | 
much we | 
jand Massachusetts farmers; And by parity of reason- | 


of the country, though making loud pretensions of their 
patrivtism willapparently begin to distinguish them- | 
selves tor tu lov riculiural science !!! To sup- | 
pose that all our rulers are entire ly wanting in wisdom 
and pat ico, ig gotne too far, but I believe that ma- { 
ny of them req ie waking up, and some of 
them ly deserve a little tender sarcasm. | 
The Nees will bear along the thunder at 
leasi ital, and they will probably | 


of its beauty and simplicity. In old times, the first} 
settlers were truly thankiul witha little, a bucket full | 
ofclams was a repast to be enjoyed by the dwellers on | 
There a little was a| 
feast, andthe partakers enjoyed a measure of hearty | 
hilarity unknown to their better fed descendants. Now 

it is hard times, with a barrel of flour in the closet and | 
the same measure of beef and pork in the cellar. Then | 
an ample meal furnished a day to date from in the for- | 
tunate family. Now ‘tisan every day occurrence, and | 
excites no emotions of thankfulness in the pampered | 
recipients. In days that have been and are gone, a| 
pudding was as rare as anangel visitant, and the bring- | 
ing out of a pie from the scanty store was a sure quick- 
ener of grateful joy in the younger portion of the fom- 
ily circle. This wae the crowning course of a rare 
supper and the old grandame never trusted it out of 
her lap, but measured the pieces with mathematical ac- 
curacy, and parcelled out to each a just portion, with 
that scrupulous care, which could ouly belong to high 
responsibility, assoeiated with weight of years. But 
puddings and pies ate wow am every day occurrence 
und have come dowa from their high estate which | 
once numbered them with the luxuries that were only 
to be enjoyed on stated occasions. As for Turkey, 
the first settlers were fortunate if they could save one 
from the foxes for the annual festivity, and if more sur- 
vived sly Reynard’s depredations, they were destined 
for the town market and made arare exhibition upon 





chicken brood was the annual family assortment, and 
the remaining nine tenths were exchanged in the 
crowded mart for “store pay.” But poultry is now 
only too abundant, and their necks are~ twisted in a 
merciless manner, for no better reason than that ol 
‘abating a nuisance.” 

Really ! we have departed from the good old way, 
we have retainedthe empty form of a pious custom, 
batthe spirit has escaped. 


Your conteinplated change in the Maine Farmer is | 
1 good one, aod IT hope that your proposition for the 
moathly Emission, as well as the weekly, will obtain 
a ‘“‘wide circulation.”” The cost is so little that no 


j » | " if” ss . ae ’ 
thriving farmer can exeuse himself in withholding his | 


subseription. The price of many a useless and perhaps 


paper and the outlay would never be missed. Our 
Farmers are as fond of going abroad for newspapers as 
our people are of going to New York to mill. Every 
family must have a mammoth sheet, filled with stories 
about “ Love and Murder,” and all the miserabla trash 
that English Lampooners spew out for pay; and all 
this time our own home productions languish for want 
of support. The reading public, and particularly the 
agricultural portion, deserve to be well ink’d by our 
own printers, for thus blackballing the issues of our | 
ownepress and awarding the willing meed of pay and 
praise to every thing that comes ina readable shape | 
Not only eharity, but patronage should 


from abroad. 
Agricultural periedicals published “a 


begin at home. 
New York and Boston are valuable for the New York 


ingan Agricultural Journal published in Kennebec or 
Portland is fftted for the farmers of Maine. Let our | 
people be made to understand this and govern their | 
newspiper subscriptions accordingly. The girls even | 
are more fond of reading about the fashions than about | 
any matter relating to their domestic employments.— 
They will almost die in rapture over pictares which | 
caricature their own sex,as they enricature themselves; 


and which show them up in gaudy array, all corded, | 


and nea 
is the 8 
district. 

lam 
hope m 
jouths, 
present 


turning reason, would be given in the proffered SUp- 


publications that exist in our own State. That your 
every prospectus muy return to you like the missic; 
is the desire of Yours truly, 

SaLaruic.. 





° hd ie be oblig 

Steam Navigation to the Pacific by the Isthmus of Pan. \s itis 
ama and along the Western Coast of South America, nowle 
Some interesiing pamphlets on the subjects named view of 
in the title were piaced in our hands early in 1840 in can be 


Boston, by a brother of Mr. William Wheelwright. to mouth 


whom mainly the world is indebted for an undertak- ret it | 
ing which may be with propriety ranked the first water t 
among the entcrprises by steam. Mr, Wheelwrigh: what ¢ 
has labored several years at this undertaking and paralyz 
now on the eve*of succese. Froin hinself we have ‘this 
just received a communication, which, although 1 
intended for the public eye, contains many facis . aod 
which the world is interested, and we therefore v: [ ha’ 
(ure to annex certain portions of his letter or abstract ibout | 
from. it. Europ 
Talcahuano, Mareh 8th, 184). of min 
TO PROFESSOR SILLIMAN, nents 
+" ; - ed, | 
Dear Sir—1 had the honor of receiving your valued hig. 
favor only a day or two since, having left ie Unn are 
States about the time it was wiitt n, to take up the he of 
superintendence of the Pacific Steam Navigat Bie 
Company, wiich I liad previousiy formed m England. ee 
I 


‘Two of our steam ships, of about seven hundred wns 
each, the Pert aud Chi.e, arrived in this port in fit 
five days from Engiand, passing through the Siraits 7 
Magellan, from sea io sea, in thiriy hours; sails w 
empioyed when the winds were fair, otherwise s| 
aud the voyage may be said to have been one of 


most brilliant ever undertaken. ‘The field for st S . 
navigation iu these seas Is so ample that onr first vo ‘a 
agas caine off most successfully, proving and tult P 
every statement made: uutoriunate ¥, now: Ver, Se r 
directors in England, neglecting to send a supply of ; a 
coal, as previously arranyec, the operabions of f = 
company have ceased, for the present, and| ain i € 
engaged in this place in mining for coal, an oper!) 
never before undertaken in this country, and which « os 
course presents a thousand difficulties. My firet S| 
ject when | arrived here was to make a practical ¢ : i 
amination, to ascertaip the strength of vhe coal, > ” 
see its influence vwoon our boilers and fire bars; " 
tails purpos l proce ls th, with the double 

ject of prov the coal abd explo:;ing Vaidivrs 

the island of Chiloe. Afier sou unsatisiaciory 

periments. we fina ly came to such an arrangeme 

oul fire bars as to.produce a result decidedly fv shy 


38 OF EX] 


able s the exer endiiure over the besi We 
coal was twenty-seven per cent., which is neery 
good as Newcastle The fermation of ciupker 
‘reat, but it is not of an adhesive character, ané 
fires are easily cleared; the coal seems to possess 


sulphur, and there is nothing Cisagreeable in ‘vai 


coal, 


. ‘ ‘ oo ‘tr , 
smoke :the ashes are white and the coat free ! 

sinut. The coal lies in horizontal strata, rising ‘' 

falling not more then ten or eleven degrees: is 4 


t wide, and is found, most generelly, 
cropping out on the precipitous sides of hil's: the haf 
per stratam is generally soft; the next stratum, Wl’ 

is what I now 


nd you, is found from twenty to for 
ty feet beneath; and Iam now engaged in sinking 


three to four fee 


a 


perpendicular shaft for the purpose of finding a thir 7 
stratum and still better coal, Somme two or three ‘car- W | 
goes of this coat have been shipped, and spontanec* tai 
combustion has been produced, which set fire to Me 
vessels sit must be considered that the coal firet usec 1, 
| was never mined, and was taken inerely from the sr tru 
face. Lhave ascertained that in two instances’ the ; 
vessels which have been set on fire had vegetedle ine 
matter on board—the first was a cargo of wheat stow- the 


ed over a deep bed of coal: the next, the coal oa 
shipped in’ what are called here chequas, made of gras*- 
What influence they may have had in produc ing §po" 
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taneous combustion it is not in my power to say, and | Rio Grande or Panama; by this means an intercourse | would not hazard an opinion from seeing merely hand 
| should be much obliged if you could account to me between the steamers on the Atlantic and the steam- | specimens,) then it will bever be as good as the true 
tur its spontaneous igniulion. I cannot at present | ers on the Pacific could be effected in three or four|coale of an earlier ge ological date ; sull however, you 
gake any large deposit of this coai unul | make some { hours with perfect ease, and a cargo even transported | must mine it at ail events, as it 18 your ot ly resource, 
experiments, and fur ths object 1 shail load one or In that time.” (wood being ] suppose out of the questior;) itis cer- 
two small vessels with the coal, and watch it carefully, As it regards steam navigation in the Pacific, | feel | tainly well worth mining, and judiciously managed, 
keeping it free from any vegetable matter, and from | convinced that it will gratiiy you to know, that the | will no doubt yield you a good result. a 
water, and giving it ail the venulation in my power; great work is going on. Even the few voyagesmade| As to the spontaneous combustion, it is probably 
is a great draw back upon my operations at present. between Chile and Peru have shown, so palpably, its occasioned b the fermentation of iron pyrites, (sui- 
Oo board the steamers we have iron bunkers for | advantages, that the stopping of the steamers has pro-/ phuret of tron;} which, in the present case is abun- 
sbout ten or eleven days’ fue!, and it causes me no | duced a great sensation throughout the land; 4 Is dantly visible to the eye, and where invisible, may be 
goxiety in putting iton board, I had this arrange- | jmpossibie to form an estimate ol whatit will do for | disseminated in minute and thin flakes and points 
nent of our bunkers made with a view of using this | these countries—the governments of Chile, Peru anc | through the body of the coal, Itis very prone to ab- 
coal. | Bolivia, have gra ted every protect‘on and continue | sorb oxygen trom the air and from water, and thus to 
On my voyage south, I found at Valdivia and Chiloe | w give me every support; and I am under the firm} heat and inflame. Your security, as 1 conceive, will 
the same strata of coal, and in a line of coast of more | conviction that when once pertected, ts advantages | be to Jay out your blocks of coal in the dry, warm air, 
wen four huadred miles there does not appear to ex- | will be found vastly beyond what 1 have described | so as to have them thoroughly dry before they are 
st the slightest difference in quality. It is perhaps them. I amvery muca indebted for the insertion in | shipped; and if it ever rains where your mines are, 
worthy of remark, that the coal found at Roca del | the American Journal of Science, of my paper on iron | the coal after being above ground should be housed. 
Toro, on the Atlantic side of the isthmus of Panama, | steamboats. 1 have made considerable efforts to bring | In the ship, the coal should not be in contact with 
and near Cherokee on the Pacific side of the isthmus, | forward that subject in England ; i have gone into its wood, if your bunkers are not all of iron, those that 
is the same to all appearances as that found in this | detail and examined with all minuteness the whole {are of wood can be lined with stout sheet iron, and 
district. ; subject, and I am perfectly convinced that not only | the coal should be covered from the air, especially the 
1 am at present mining about fifty tonsa week, but! al) our western waters will be navigated by steam {damp air of the sea, and the spray; if protected by 
hope in the course of a few days to open some more | vessels built of iron, but that transatiantic steamers | wooden covers they should be lined with black lin, 
mouths, and mine in much farther than lam doing at will and must be of irom. Mr. Brunel, the celebrated | (thin sheet iron as prepared for tivning,) [ mention 
present ; my only fear is that in sinking a shaft I shail | encineer of England, wrote me a letter of thanks for this, because it is light, and covers ought not to be 
be obliged to contend with u large quantity of water. | the paper, anu promised to lay it before the board of | heavy ; Sut no combustible thing should lie in contact 
As itis a new thing and a work in which I have ao! directors of the Great Westerp Company, and J have | with the coai—certainly not wheat or grass as you 
knowledge, I am obliged to adopt a common sense | reason to believe that it was mainly instrumental in{ mention, or any other vegetabie, You will, of course, 
view of it, and work on as Well as J] can, until miners | bringing about the building of the great iron steam- | reject any large visible masses of pyrites from the 


can be sent me from England, T've cost at the pit’s | er, which will shortly ply across the Atlantic, and | coal; any masses that ure visibly sprinkled with- ‘it, 
| 
} 





‘ r ’ : ® 
mouth will not exceed two dollars per ton; shouid 1| show herself as. vastly superior to the Great Western, | you will also throw away; the English miners call 
vet it lower down, it will be nece ssary to clear it of | asthe Great Wester was superior to others, when \ the pyrites mundte. With these precautions, [do not 





. : ‘ j Seem 
water by a steam engine, which will render it some- (she commenced transatlanue Pavigauen, believe your cval will spontaneots)\ iguite, and 
what dearer. Notwithstanding our operations are | should it do so, it will burn so slowly that it ean be 
paralyzed at present, I tvel persuaded that by the end | New Haven, July 20th, 1844. } kept under till you make a port. I should remark 
‘this Feed Bar Weed eaGarealirae'ed Matatan wittta't ‘hat the sma!! coals should never be taken on board 
: . ee We ae TO MR. WHEELWEIGHT. 


| 


‘ted, and our communication with North nae as being much more liable to ferment; they may be 


} 
ca aod Europe greatly facilitated. My Dear Sir—Lam much gratified by your very, | consumed in the engines on shore.— American Jeur- 

[ have no doubt that the coal beds here wil] bring | interesting letter of March Sth, received yesterday:|nal of Sctence. 

' , : Ww , . . ” pee 

mut sooner tae steam iptercourse Westward from With tWo specini ns ol coal, for which | thank you ——_— > ‘ 

: " ii ] J 

ope to Australasia : this has been a favorite play} You righty judge that | feel @ deep interest in your FAMOUS COW. 

imine for several years, and | bope thatthe arrange- | project, which j consider tou be one of the most inte- Dear Sir,—At your request, 1 send you a statement 
Your present of my Vurham cow Blossom, her milking, &ec. Unfor- 


| 
| 
d se | 
nents whieh | made before [left Kogland, patrouiz- | 
» BA wand tees CS ain BMitveove . ‘ f , 
yore iward i arry, ( aptain Pilzroy; Mr. Mop- | mipins’ operations are of the utmost 


fague ar d others, wi ] 8s00n vo Into € fi ct. Perhaps i their success must, l should SU} se, b , decisive ol 
- greatest change ever effected wil! be »roduced | that of your ente rprise ; it muzt be loo expensive, one {8 against her, particularly im the yield of butter, as, for 
. — . - ; ce ‘ er ee tas » . » le 
y opening an Intercourse westward from Hurope to would think, to bring coal from: Hug! ind, and it is most want of a spring, house, w have to keep out mik in a 
: \cellar. You will perceive there is a great gain over last 


\sta,and making America the ste pping stone be- happy that Providence has supplied it mm such im- 
veen them. ‘The tsthmus of Panama is destined to! mense quantities In the very resiogs where it is want- 


ine wit? of the tHeoet lu restiug Sp isin the w orid: ,vione your Im- 


| year in the butter, more than the increase of the milk 
| would warrant, which | considerer mainly attributable to 
4 ye . . “er D. ¢ (the trial being made rather earlier in the season and th: 
‘ip caval will be formed, and it will become the | menuse ocean barrier trom Panama to Patagonia; but} is Set “ae aa etnag 
:' F ) : 1 ay) f ’ ' , } weather being cooler at the time ; you may remember I 
an i) } yveen the I acince atid At antic oceatis. i for tne supply of Lhbese poi sin tae t aCinc Ay All! l- | ° < 
+> st ler } tot ‘ P i . | . tn} ’ " 
nh irequenotiy on tie isth 1} is, hay } passe d of- ros Islands, Sandwt n, Orahi ie, WC... Wine 


arn pa PS ES, i. FF } 3 ‘ 
nh det i } {wo seas, Day PAAUIILSE (| with much will anon be estavisned tor the navi l rn 


ed, not ony fur navigaiion © 


*” {stated last year, that with cooler weather or a spring house, 
*! 1 bad no doubt that there would have been several pounds 
tention the facilities and obstacles which it off -rs| cific. s hides ouné the’ wortd Pi ", | more butter. , e 

* Ae ic, and eventually droune - ; s0uPr a Last year, one month from calving, Blossom gave for 


| 


F Me o' ject propose Iy and have satisfied myseif of} American coal is a tressure of Inappreciable y »\theweek 2474 quarts, being over 35 quarts per day whieh 
perrect feasioul y oT est iblishing a commubicalion | and with the aia of trained I giish miners and ene- }made 134 Ibs. well-worked butter. ‘his su nmer, near 
eiween the twooceans. On leaving Kovlandi was! ne¢ rs, I cannot doubt you will succeed, I dare say, two months alter calving, sie gave in one week 2585 
vested to report apon ny j urinal over, and lo ex- | however, that your New E | nd. “common sen e,” quarts, being over 36 quarts per day, which yielded 174 
ve the isthmus with care, as weil as the river! wij] suggest expt dients that co pot a } occur | bs superior butter, which was well worked before weigh- 
Vhagres, Ag it may, perhaps, be acceptable, I ex-| those who have been trained to move in a beat \ing ; the milk also was never measured anti! after the froth 
‘ract irom the report sueh parts as [ conceive may | track. Can you not drain your water out at a.lower | settled. 
ove interesting to you. ‘ vel, by c: rrving in galleries connected by shafis? To satisfy myselfas well asa number of my friends, 
‘Having prepared myself with the necessary appar-| You do not say which way your strata incline—if} ! had intended to try ber fora week in the fourth month 
dius, 1 commenced by sounding the Chagres bar, ‘towards the declivity of the Lill or mountain in’ why rom calving, but the intense heat and drouth coming on 
where | found at low tide fourteen feet of ater; the /sides the coal er ps out, then your drainage will be | { considered it wou!d not be doing her justice to give her 
river being then swollen eighteen inches, left twelve! easy. You will of course’look out for vallies : (a trial at that time ; I had her milk ineasured on the 13th 
a half t of water, from thence upwards to th orves, and all .hese positions to which you can mak of +44 soe Poo the 4th month from calving) and the 
i , (heores ; r} A (< ! 2 iP aren an ae % a he wat: , a yieid was as -oO.lOws :— 
* . ; cus z 2 ety or :% 7 of “nt “ A ' _ : . Sy rs whe Morning 124 quarts—Noon 114—Evening, 11 do—To- 
ii ,) Where (here | ora \ vy even a Lu U mey ec a esa ex . | , A a 
tu b k. which ve: ie she coduit then @ of mm neit * PR Penn tal, 35 quarts. VV hich quantity | have bot a doubt she 
i use as a pier to Gisebarge ge l. A littic |tly more simple and easy inthe management. Ihave wag ese. pe 2 ——e DOL ARES ORE 
ove the yunction th iter shoals to seven or eight! jade some little blow-pipe experiments upon the coal er in the season ; and if vothing occurs, | hope to prove 
t—the ch | below is never ss than three hun- Pou have cent me; that from the upper layer annears | S Ren. yen, ahe wit! , uve wey 0 in the epring. ' Dur- 
red feet, and often one thousand to twelve hundred “ re like henit which you know, is mer ty ‘ ‘ood | ing ber trials, J mever ene 807 ditierence in her keep ; 
Oty @ stenaide OF Gee headend *tcuail! erenasie bi net wy N ba a Ths ts Ps Pe J ‘a mene f ‘} she ts fed as usnal, and runs im ine same pastare with the 
ie was He ve oat aval rly Sant, | of trees, altered by lime, presente, an mentation. | other cows. Wewere as unsuccessful as vsual in alempt- 
ge Rate 88 OI rh up asthe Printdad, with per-| The lower stratum Is g od bituminous coal, and from | ing to get her dry last winter, as she gave 16 qt’s per day 
Yat? ne 2 > SM le ; at this point tt is also perf ctly ‘the abundant flame with which it burns, it must be ap to calving. She had her first calf in April, 1830, and 
AY 5 irom this junction the distance is twenty-eight | well adapted to prodnce sterm. IJtis very probable, | her sixth on the 12 of last April, (having twins twice,) 
‘es to the Rio Grande, which en; sinto the Pa-!that your next siratum below will be still better, as | and has never been dry daring that tia 
> about three quarters ¢ fa mi'e from the city of| having endergone a more perfect assimilation, for you | : SAMUEL CANBY. 
A nama, Vessels of iny size may enter this river, ac | are aware thatthe true coal, (as distinguished from | Blossom's Yield of Milk for one We 
at ue » Hace in spring t is had inet; the space be- | lignite,) is also a product of .vegetable decomposition, | 1841 MORNING.| 7 OON. IMVENING! TOTAL. 
wee tf) i > ne 9 if ‘ ve ; ] + “) ! } } , , - So er sariic ‘ . . 
honld ond - are" Is fas a 7 a ry us ge © Tige. tt it the plants were of a much ear! oF cate, and in | June 2d..,..../134 gts. | 12 gts. i104 gts. | 36 qts 
; oa} at it could not exceed forty feet ;for in} general pot composed oi irm woody fibre, but more | ‘ Sd... :kBS * ree {| 3 ‘ 364 +: 
“ssiig over to Panama from Gorgona, I found there} soft and svcevient. It would require extensive and; * 4th... ‘ + | 364+ 
mel nul “ ascend, t 1 ti ata good carriage i skiilfal geological observ: tions, on the spot, to deci le 6 Diasesns [35 ° 2 164 * 
\ hile ee form d without mi king a single cut.) whether you have the true bituminous coal for nation © Gth...0(135 ** :, o ! | 36 ‘ 
‘ etand to the jeft towards Cruces was moun-| of Europe and of North America, or a coal of a more| ‘ 7th.....{13 “ Ter oe 10 oT 
RY ttn on Peano ne ne grocery ter Pe) omer hs Mair i, aaa: is Pi 
Lloyd's ire a " Are ‘ i ? p ~ ta a? hal fast vant at Brora in $ or l, ; ' “y oe lie- inset } re 
tu watement respecting that line was strictly| nite belongs to the t rt! y formation, a much m ee I ‘ 253 12 
“My imoreasion ha. sha? fire? chicct before hint | recent deposit th n c ven the new st coal ; but you suted Betbathack Gecueh é 0 cavaden ditties 
ne of ae bal 4 7 Me : ei hg cy gia ht think. may ; ‘ A : ba? Se # 7 ha yo P SPe ie Malcom at Hudson, the owners « the nowder which 
. al, shonid he to make a good road from! co:! formation. If your coxl beds are of the more re- | “2 UCOM SNe Ehuaspn, ih i 


el ‘ r : 
ie ee ' ‘ " . ~~ > » ‘ *. , , + 4 : ‘ . acuse. i 
junc tluD Of tue rivers "y rinidad >) } CS eres tothe cent! formation whichis v ry p yssible. (9 t} iy rh I exploded it y ra 
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This is an important process with the Western far- 
mer, and coexistent with his earliest efforts. We 
would therefore suppose that he at least approximated 
the best method: but the practice of two many is not 
beyond the second step of improvement. ‘The time 
for commencing it varies with different and the same 
individual, depending on the temperature of the season 
and the forwardness of the crop. We have already this 
season seen several lota which were very far advanced 
and would be ready for the slaughter before'the weath, 
er is sufficiently cool. Corn isthe principle instru- 
ment. The hogs are permitted to run in the wood pas- 
tures, the clover and the stubble fields, during the 
spring and summer, till a little before the corn is ready 
to be cut. They are then called up, and receive a 


‘small feed morning and evening—the whole plant, 


corn, sta!k and husk is thrown to them, and little care 
taken to exclude the stock hogs from those intended 
to be fatted. The poo—o—ing ofthe man who has 
this ia charge is one of the earliest signa of life in the 
morning, and the regular twilight vesper. Thus fed 
the hogs are permitted the usual range for some three 
or four weeks, They are then enclosed in an uncov- 
ered pen of rails made in the corner of or near to the 
a gaps the corn on which they are to be fat- 
tened, and the feeding is commenced in earnest. As 
much corn as they will eat and waste, husked from the 
stalksand thrown intothe pen, morning and night, 
without any further preparation and without regard to 
the condition of the pen;which, during the process, has 
the benefit of all the changes fiom mire, dust, and 
snow. Ifthe pen does not include a part of a pond, 
they are turned vut once or twice a day for water, and 
have the benefit ofa long run to the pump or the near- 
est pond. This isthe daily practice till the hogs are 
sufficiently fat, or the corn is exhausted. On the hap- 
ove of either event, the weather permitting, the hog 
illing commences, 
We are very much disposed to find fault with this 
practice. It certainly requires the least possible ex- 
nse of labor, but that saving (!) is attended witha 
oss Of triple its value in grain wasted unconsumed, 
and in the manner of feeding the hogs, and the state in 
which the grain is given. 

The present scarcity of old corn creates a necessity 
of commencing on the green corn, if the fattening must 
be now undertaken; but independent of this unusual ne- 
cessity, many defend the practice in the opinion that 
the nutriment obtained fromthe stalk, which the hog 
chews and sucks out the juice, more than counterbal- 
ance the increased food which might be obtained from 
the full ripe ear. This seems plausible, but must be 
erroneous, as it assumes the loss of the stock, which is 
nottrue. Hor whilst the greater portion of the green 
juice goes to perfect the ear, the stalk if cut seasonably 
and fed to the cattle, is quite as valuable to them as the 
mere ju ce of the green stalk can be to the hog. But 
the error does not stophere. Accurate, repeated and 
well conducted experiments have vroved to our satis- 
faction that to fatten a hog with profit,he should be 
kept quiet, and therefore confined within a small pen 
which will shelter him from inclement weather and se- 
cure all practicable cleanliness, and should be regular- 
ly fed with as much food as he will eat with an appe- 
tite, properly prepared. This sentence describes, ‘n 
short, the art of fattening hogs, which fully to elucidate 
would require a voluine. in support of it, we will how- 
ever quote a few statements of facts. 

It is the general opinion that the hog is a filthy ani- 
mal, But” itis a great error,” says Low,”to leave these 
animals in a state of filth and neglect. The hog is not 
a filthy animal by choices He delights in a clean bed; 
he will wallow, indeed, in the mire like the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, and other pachydermatous or thick 
skinned animads, to which he belongs, but this is not 
because he prefers filth. but because he loves cool- 
ness and moisture.” In support of this, we copy 
from "The American Swine Breeder :” 

“Six pigs of the Norfolk breed, and of nearly equal 
weight, were put to keeping atthe same time, and 
treated the same as to food and Jitter for about seven 
weeks Three of them were left to shift for themselves 
as to cleanliness; the other three were kept as clean as 





possible by aman employed for the purpose, with a 
curry comb and brush, The last consumed in seven 
weeks fewer peas by five bushels, than the other three, 
yet they weighed more when killed by two stone and 
four pounds (thirtysix pounds) upon an average, orsix 
stone twelve pounds upon the whole.” 

From chemical experiments, two French chemists, 
M. M. Biotand Peroz, derived the following con- 
clusions. 

1. That the globules constituting meal, flour and 
starch, whether contained in grain or roots are inca- 
pable of affording any nourishment as animal food till 
they are broken. 

2. That no mechanical method of breaking or 
grinding is more than partially sufficient. 

3.That the most efficient method of breaking the glo- 
bule is by heat, by fermentation, or by the chemica! e- 
gency of acids or alkalies. : 

4. That the dextrine, (the nutriment part,) which is 
the kernel, as it were, of each globule is alone soluble, 
and therefore alone nutritive. 

5. That the shells of the globules, when reduced to 
fragments by mechanism or heat, are insoluble, and 
therefore not nutritive. 

6. That though the fragments of these shells are 
not nutritive, they are indispensible to digestion, ei- 
ther from distending the stomach and bowels, or from 
some other cause not understood, it having been proved 
by experiment that concentrated nourishment, such as 
cane, sugar, essence of beef, and osmazone, cannot 
long sustain life without some mixture of coarse and 
less nutritive food. 

7. Tat the economical preparation of food, con- 

taining globules of fecula, consists in perfectly brea- 
king the shells, and rendering the dextrine contained 
in them soluble and digestible, while the fragments of 
shells are at the same time rendered more bulky, so as 
more readily to fill the stomach. 
The rationale of fermented food is thus stated by a cor- 
respondent of the Maine Farmer, who gives a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the advantage to be derived from 
fermented swill in feeding swine: 

“Vegetable substances contain a large quantity of 
carbon, and this same substance enters also largely 
into animal materials, especially into fats and oils, con- 
stituting a large portion of fhese substances, It fol- 
lows, therefore, that in animals, by the process called 
digestion, a portion of this carbon of the food is separ- 
ated and assimilated or converted into fat, muscle, or 
flesh, and such like materia! which make up the ani 
mal body. But beforethe digestive powers can do 
this, the food must undergo a change, and the carbon 
contained in it be combined with something that will 
render it easily dissolved in the fluids of the body. 
Solid carben is not dissolved in fluids. Charcoal 
which is one form of carbon, and indeed is nearly pure 
carbon, we all know is not soluble in fluids, but still it 
may be dissolved by adding another substance to it. 

“To go back to our first remark, that vegetable sub- 
stances such as are used for food contain a large por- 
tion of carbon, not in a pure state, to be sure, but min- 
gled with many other substar.ces which render it more 
or less liableto undergo fermentation. Now what is 
fermentation? It is nothing more or less than this car- 
bon combining with the oxygen of the air or atmos- 
phere, being converted into air and escaping in the 
form of bubbles of gas as it ‘takes its way up through 
the mass. The swil!l, therefore, that is in this state is 
ready to be dissolved in the fluids of the stomach and 
converted into the animal body. If it is not fermented 
it will not digest so soon, and of course is not chang: d 
to fat so soon, and consequently the hog does not fat- 
ten so fast.” 

Hence, we infer the importance, of boiling thorough- 
ly in as much water as it will lake up. But this may 
be considered theory, Well, we have some practical 
experiments which we will be found in “The Ameri- 
can Swine Breeder,” a book we would recommend to 
every Kentucky farmer.— Kentucky Farmer. 

_ — 
REARING OF FOREST TREES. 
East Hartrorp, Oct. 8th, 1841. 
Mr. Charles A. Goodrich, President of the Hartford Co. 

Agricultural Soevety : 

Dear Sin,—Agreeably to your request, I now give 
a statement of my experiment in planting Walnuts or 
Hickory Nuts, and Chestnuts. , 

About the middle of April, 1839, my brother sent 
me a half peck of Chestnuts which had been kept 
through the winter by being placed ina sand hill, 
when in a green state mixed up with sand. The nuts 
had begun to sprout when they were sent to me. I 
planted them in a row in my field, near the fence, in 
the same manner I would a row of peas, about the 
same depth, placing a little mellow manure in the bot- 
tom of the drills, which was covered with earth before 
the nuts were sown. Ina few weeks they came up 





| well, and to uppearance every nut came up as well as 





a 
so many kernels of good seed corn. I harrowed tie 
row with a horse harrow, and hoed them as [ woulg . 
row of peas, two or three times. Their cultivatic, 
since the first year, has been neglected. The young 
trees have grown well, notwithstanding the Degleet 
in their cultivation. I think, however, that th. 
sheuld have been ploughed with a horse plough or cqj. 
tivator, and they would have grown enough faster », 
have paid forshe labor. I think the ground should be 
plowed about the middie of April, or at the season fo; 
sowing oats and peas, and if the land is poor, I wouiq 
place mellow manure, swamp muck, or pond mud, iy 
the bottom of the rows. 

The rows for planting the nuts should be placed a. 
bout six feet apart, which would admit a row of beans 
or potatoes between them, aud the distance in the rows 
I woald have from two to three feet. The nuts or 4. 
corns should be placed in earth in the fall of the year, 
when in a green state, as drying kills their vitality, as 
it does the seeds of stone fruit, such as peaches, 
plums, &e. 

When the ground is prepared for the young forest, 
the nuts or acorns should be taksn from their place of 
deposit, and sown immediately ; when the Young trees 
are up two or three inches they should be harrowed 
and hoed, and then harrowed and hoed two or thres 
times in the course of the first season; in subsequent 
years the horse plough or cultivator should be used be- 
tween the rows. I think they should be cultivated 
four or five years, and then eut down, which would 
cause the young roots to throw up an additional naw. 
ber of sprouts which would grow straight, as chesnat 
trees grow crooked when they first come from the seed, 
I do no: know at what time the balls from the Pine 
trees should be gathered fur planting, but presume she 
fall is the right tame , a few experiments will tel] — 
The seeds of White Ash, Maple, Elm, &c., should be 
gathered and sown at the time whea they fall from the 
trees in the summer season. Nuts or acorns may be 
sown in the full, but a large part of them will be de- 
stroyed by squirrels and other vermin before they come 
up. The ground also becomes hard and full of weeds, 
which is a serious objection to planting in the fall. 

The seeds of forest trees may be sown broad cast, 
but the young forest would be much retarded in its 
growth és want of ewltivation. 

After being cultivated four or five years, it would re- 
quire no other care except excluding eattle for a few of 
the first years after the chestnut tiees are cut down 
The want of wood and timber, especially chesnut tv- 
ber, is seriously felt in many of our towns. Flow me- 
ny who have more land than they ean cultivate well 
would do well to puta part of their farms into young 
forests. One yearago, I gave my little bey six years 
old, ten green shag bark walnats, directing him to 
plant them in a corner of the garden, and for safely 
gainst accidents, to place a flat stone over them during 
the winter and remove it in the spring. ‘The ten nuts 
all came up well, and are now growing on a spot of 
ground the size of a man’s haud. 

I would ask if one has friends, or owns land tn one 
of the Western States, where timber is scarce, wou'd 
he not do well to forward a barrel or box of walaus 
chesnuts, butternuts, beechnuts, pine balls and acorue 
together with the best ef peach, plum and mprice 
stones, packed in dirt, before the close of iniand sv 
igation this fall, that not only the seeds of our best hr 
estand garden trees, but even the soil of New Englave 
may be mingled with the extensive Prairies of \* 
West. 

Had America’s noble adopted son, the immortal La- 


fayette, been aware of these facts, would he net beve 
caused the seeds of our forest to bave been ming’ d 
with the hogshead of earth be carried bome fr mA 
meriea,to form a bed fer his last resting place, that 
while his bones were reposing in the soil of his adwp! 
ed country they might have been shaded by the trees 
of her stately forests, emblematical of the greeuness | 


gratitude which the American people will ever eher m 
towards the memory ef their iMustrivas friend and e- 
inent benefactor. 

I am informed that a gentleman residing | Quine 
Illinois, has been at great expense to introduce - 
most valuable kinds of fruit and forest trees ie tha 
section of country with good success, and in doing ty 
had ordered a box of chesnuts, in the fall of the y : 
from aneighboring State, packed in sand. The che 
was conveyed to Quincy by one of his neighbor, ~ 
was very negligent of his charge, and placed the - 
in bis cellar, which remained there all winter, 80°" 
first incident that reminded him of his neglect, aoe 
that he noticed the box had burst open by the eprouliig 
of the nuts within, which were more vigilant oa 
their conductor. He went immediately to the ne 
man for whom he had brought them, and acqon’ - 
him with the fact. The gentleman was plesses 
learn that his chestnuts had come, and were Oe ee 
fair way to thrive. He then planted them yo 
lay in the margin of his garden, where my a the 
saw them growing luxuriantly. If we will follo " 
example of the gentleman of Illinois, I have — - 
but that many valuable new kinds of fruit an a ob 
trees may be introduced and thrive in our soil a0 : 
mate. would ropose sir, that liberal premiu@ 
now offered for the best acre, or fraction of au acts 
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forest trees of not more than one year’s growth, raised 


from the seed. I offer it now, sir, that the competitors | tures and fertile land of New-York and the western 
ay provide themselves with seeds in season for next) states appears to be generally admitted. 
year's planting, and possibly our example may be fol-| equally well suited to the thin soils and scanty pas- 


jowed by other Agricultural Societies, which may be 
the preliminary steps towards furnishing our road sides 
with pleasant shades, and clothing our barren hills and 
sandy plains with young vigorous forests, which will 
banish all apprehensions of a future want of wood and 
timber ia many of our towns. In Prussia, it is said, 
that the laws compel men to set out shade trees by the 
road side. Can we not by offering premiums, effect 
the same object in a less objectionable way than ask- 
ing for a law upon the subject ? 

lam told, that a Mr. Zephaniah Allen of East Wind- 
sor, in this county, planted an acre of chestnuts, after 
be was forty years old, and that he cut two good crops 
of wood and timber from the land during his life time. 
I am assured od a neighbor of Mr. Allen, (an old gen- 
tlewan) that Mr. A. cut forty foot sticks of timber from 
the land which he planted, of which he made shingles. 
Jt must be remarked, however, that the life of Mr. A. 
was unusually protracted, as he lived to be eighty-five 
years old. If we begin forests now, if we do not ‘ive 
to reap the harvest, the crop may prove arich inheri- 
tance to our posterity. GEORGE OLMSTEAD., 

Farmers Gazette. 


Since the above was written, Col. E. W. Bull of 
Hariford, presented to the County Agricultural Socie- 
ty, chestnuts which he gathered from a tree he raised 
from seed, planted by himself only nine years ago. 


CORN CULTURE. 


Messrs. GarLornp & Tucker—In sending you the 
following account of my corn crop for 1841,1 do not 
aspire to compete with any of your numerous corres- 
pondents; but simply to inform some of your readers 
what may be done in the way of raising corn up in 
the hilly state of “Varmount.” 

[ send you an account of the expense and profits of 
four acres. The soil sandy loam; three of the four 
acres planted to corn and potatoes the previous year; 
the other sward ground: 118 loads of unfermented 
manure spread evenly over the ground, and plowed 
before it had time to evaporate by drying; planted 
vpon the furrow ; hills three feet by two and a half 
apart. In planting, put from five to seven kernels in 
a hill, which coming up, was thined so as to leave from 
three to five stalks ina hill. Hoed three times. In 
cultivating used the harrow instead of the cultivator, 
and followed the appr: ved mode of meking very lit:le 
hill, if any, leaving the ground as even as possibile. 
The crop was somewhat injured by the drouth, whieh 
has materially lessened the corn crop all through this 
section of the country, Now for the account. 

Dr. 
To 118 loads manure, 30 cents per load, . . $35 40 
Expense of haulingonland, . . . . . . 1050 
3 days plowing, man,team and board,. . . 450 
8 days planting, and board, 75 cents per day, . 600 
8 days weeding, ® re. « e OD 
6 days second time hoeing‘ ~..-+ « 48 
6 days third time hoeing, eo ela s OR 
27 days husking, and housing corn and stalks, 20 25 
I] day digging potatoes, . . . . . . se 75 
Interest on landat $100 peracre, . . . . 2400 
Five days cutting up and shocking, . . . . 375 


SO 


$f20 15 
Cr 


To 273 bushels of good corn, $1 per bushel, $273 00 
40 bushels of potatoes, 20 cents per bushel, . 8 00 
Corn stalke, though: by good judges to be 
equal to 4 tons of good hay—say 3 tons 
10 per ton—the going price, . 30 00 
$311 00 
Deduct expenses of culture, &c. . 120 15 
$190 85 
Which gives a nett profit of $47. 71 per acre. 

_ You may think the price of corn too high. I prized 
it at what it is now worth in this section of the coun- 
uy. Y ry respectfally, EPHRAM G. HULETT. 
Albany Cultivator. 


ea 
THE SHORT HORNS AS MILKERS. 


Messrs. Gavtorv & Tucker—In the June No. 
ofthe Cultivator there appeared an article signed 
Lewis F. Allen, in which the opinion was advanced, 
that the improved Short Horns were the stock best 
adapted for New-England dairies. 

The ability with which this article is written, and 
the source from which it comes, ensures it great 
weight with your readers. But as this opinion is con- 
trary to that of most agriculturists in this neighbor- 
hood, (the vicinity of Boston) I have been in hopes of 


Tht this stock is the best suited to the rich pas- 
Are they 


tures of New-Engiand! 

In the fear of saying too much for his favorites, Mr. 
A. has given them less praise in some respects than 
we should readily concede to them. He compares 
them with our average native cows; we are in the 
habit of comparing them with our good dairy cows. 
The quantity of milk given by the Shor: Horns as 
compared with our average native cows is greater 
than Mr. Allen asserts. The quality of the milk is 
considered by us generally as inferior to that of the 
common cows of the country. Much of it would not 
I think, sell readily as milk. Thisis contrary to Mr. 
A.’s experience with his Short Horns; and there are 
(certainly among the grade cows) many exceptions to 
it here: 

Writers are too apt to forget that the most import- 
ant question, and what Jwe- really want to know is, 
what stock or stocks will give us the best and cheap- 
est milk, butter, cheese and beef; and not what stock 
will give as the most per capitem. If it costs three 
times as much to raise and to keep an improved Short 
Horn in our climate and on our soil as one of the na- 
tive breed, al:hough it gives twice the butter and 
cheese] and twice the beef, it may be a poor stock for 
us. 

No one here I think would be inclined to accept the 
wager offered by Mr. Allen at the end of his commun- 
ication; for we do not contend that ten or twenty 
cows, which should be a fair average of the native 
breed of New-England, would give as much milk, 
butter and cheese as ten or twenty cows of a breed of 
nearly twice their size when both lots had as much 
nutritive food as they couldeat That, our cows sel- 
com have all the year round. 

Mr. A. refers to British publications to prove the 
superiority of the Short Horns. Following his exam- 
ple, I will quote the British Husbandry and Low, as 
the best British authorities I know of on this subject. 
In British Husbandry, ch. 36, on milch cows, it is said, 
“the breed most in esteem with the London cow keep- 
ers who sell the milk without making butter or cheese, 
is of the old Yorkshire stock, or a cross between the 
Teeswater and Holderness, as producing the greatest 
quantity ; for they are in that case soiled in the house, 
and of course provided with an abundance of cut 
grass, brewers’ grains, and succulent roots ; but when 
grazed, they require very good pasture, and are not 
generally considered to preduce milk of a rich quality. 
But the breed which of all others appears to be gain- 
ing ground throughout the United Kingdom for abun- 
dant produce upon ordinary pasture in the Ayrshire 
kyloe.” 

David Low in his Elements of Practical Agriculture 
says, “by long attention to the characters that indicate 
a disposition to yield milk, the breed of Ayrehire has 
become greatly more esteemed for the dairy than oth- 
er animals much superior to them in size and feeding 
qualities.” 

I hope to see this subject more thoroughly discuss- 
ed in your journal by Mr. Allen and others, who, like 
him, speak forcible what they sincerely believe. 

A Youne Farmer. Albany Cultivator. 


—aQo— 
FOOT ROTiIN SHEEP. 

[I see in your Oct. No. J. H. M. of Delaware Coun- 
ty, asks for information to cure foot rot in sheep.— 
Your answers may answer for England, where sheep 
are worth probably 5 times what they are here, and 
labor one-half cheaper, and the cure not probably any 
better than the following :—Take 1 |b. of blue vitriol, 
| ounce of alum, pulverize them as fine as flour, mix 
with one table spoonful of honey and hog’s lard en- 
ough to make a salve; then pare the feet thoroughly, 
leaving on no loose hoof, and rub the salve on the 
sore. I frequently put in a little tar in place of the 
honey, as the only use of the honey is to make the 
salve adhere to the sore. The whole flock ought to 
be examined every week or fortnight ; and all that are 
affected put in a field by themselves, after dressing ; 
but if the flock is large, and many lame, it will be im- 
possible to keep them cured onthe same land, as the 
ground becomes dirty, and they catch again from that; 
one dressing will generally effect a cure, but others 
will be getting lame. If many are lame when the 
cure is first attempted, the only way is to pare the feet 
of every sheep thin and put some of the salve betwixt 
the] hoofs of every one ; because if one is overlooked, 
with the smallest particle of infection, there wil! be 
many more lame ina week, When there is any in- 
fection, there is generally a moisture between the 
hoofs, with an enlargement of the heels, and more 
heat than common. Yet! think the surest way to de- 


welcome to it ; but he must attend to them very faith- 
fully if he ever gets them sound, (I mean keep them 
sound,) on the same land. Giving them a run on fal- 
low land, is of great benefit, and will almost effect a 
cure, if not very bad, JOHN JOHNSTON. 
—llbany Cultwwator. 


—>— 

Sream Canniaces. We recently published a prop- 
sition of sundry planters in Louisiuna,to raise $10,000 
as a premium to any one who weuld invent a plough 
to be propelled by steam,to be used on their praine 
lands—the British public, it appears from the following 
notice which we copy from the Philadelphia Gazetie, 
has been engaged in the examination of a new steam 
coach, which appears to have proved suecessful in the 
experiments made with it on a common road=and we 
see no room to doubt from the attainment of this end, 
the practicability of the object desired hy our Southern 
friends : 
“The application of steam power to carriages for 
commen roads has for some time been the subject of 
scientific examination and of practical experiment in 
England—Several attempts have been pronounced 
more or less successful, notices of which have been 
transferred to our columns. In the late British peri- 
odicals before us we find various accounts of a new 
“steam coach,’’ which is admitted to be very perfect 
in design and workmanshiy. It has made trips from a 

ort within the Regent's Park, in London, to Totten- 
—, One day last month the coach proceeded from 
the Park with a full load of scientific gentlemen to the 
latter place ;there it was turned round with perfect 
facility by the conductor, and it returned to ihe Park. 
The distance traversed was between 8 and 9 miles; 
it was traversed in rather less than half an hour. The 
road andulates considerably, and there are some as- 
cents ; nevertheless, the speed up hill was good, cer- 
tainly 12 miles an hour; on level ground it was 14; 
and on the descents 16 or 18 miles. The carriage was 
turned around when going atthe rate of 10 miles an 
hour. The conductor had a perfect command of the 
carriage, and caused rt to pass between carriages drawn 
by horses, cars, &c. with which some portions of the 
road were crowded, without coming in contact with 
any of them, and with a facility of management that 
was surprising, 
The part or division of the vehicle designed for 
passengers has tour transverse seats, each of which ac- 
commodates four persons ; the boiler and apparatus are 
behind the seats; the conductor sits on the front seat 
and guides it and governs its speed by a sort of handle, 
whieh rises from the footboard. The appearance of the 
carriage and the rapidity of its motion caused several 
horses to shy, but no accident ensued. There is no 
visible escape of steam, nor is there any annoyance 
from smoke. In England, where the roads are always 
in perfect order, this species of steam coach might be 
introdueed to advantage. As yet there are few roads 
in this country sufficiently smooth for the purpuse. 
The invention must be noted, whether extensively use- 
ful or not, among “the scientific and mechanical tri- 
umphs of the day.” 

An English paper states these new Steam Coaches 
have succeeded beyond expectation, A stage fof from 
7 to 9 miles was performed at the rate of 15 or 16 miles 
an hour, ‘Twenty miles an hour could have been eas- 
ily accomplished, but forthe common and always nee- 
essary obstructions of droves of cattle, carts and horses, 
&c. The same paper adds: 

“One fact, however, seemed to be established—nam- 
ely, that the new steam-coach is capable ot running on 
ordinary roads with speed, economy and safety. he 
noise of the engine is scarcely perceptible; there is 
neither smoke, nor a visible escape of steam, and the 
boiler is constructed, of numerous pipes, so that if one 
or even wo, should burst, the boiler is relieved, and 
all danger avoided. To enter into any description of 
the carriage would be foreign to our purposes, but we 
cannot, avoid noticing the extremely ingenious contri- 
vance which blows and keeps the fire alive. The fac- 
ility, too, with which the engine is managed is truly 
remarkable, an instance of which appeared in the de- 
scent from the Camden Villas. A cow suddenly rush- 
ed across the road when the coach was at full speed, 
and had the vehicle been drawn by horses a collision 
must have taken place, and no doubt serious consequen- 
ces would have resulted ; whereas the engineer, with 
a precision which must be seen to be duly appreciated, 
steered, we cannot say drove the coach clear of the 
animal. We may also mention, that though several 
flocks of sheep were passed yet, without signally check- 
ing the speed,the engineer drove through them. To 
describe the carriage we have only to say that the 
wheels are very broad, and that in the portion allotted 
to passengers itresembles the open carriages en the 
rail-roads. The stokers sit behind, and the whole 
complement of passengers was sixteen. Several mem- 
bers of Parliament were passengers, and one lady.’ — 
American Farmer. 

—=—i>— 

Cuoice Pics.—We selected some cays since from 
the extensive piggery of Mr. Law Esq. of Baltimore, 
two pair of very fine pigs for dlezander Matthews, Esq. 











seeing an answer to it in your paper by some one 
more familiar with this subject than myself. 


tect those that are diseased, is by the offensive smell. 
If this can be of any service to J. H.-M., he is very 


of the County of Wythe, Virginia. One pair were 
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Black Berkshires, the other the Improved Irish Ulster | 


Graziers. It is useless for usto say any thing in praise 
of the Berkshires, generally as the universal opinion of 
the best breeders in this country,%s well us Great Brit- 
ain, have already stamped their excellence in eharac- 
ters too legible to be defaced; the Irish Graziers are 
not so well known in this country, but where known 
their admirabie qualities are highly appreciated. Ju 
form and size, when both are collectively considered, 
we know no variety of the species combining more 
excellence. As their name—Grazier—would imply, 
in spite of their elephantic dimensions, they are com- 
paratively, easily kept, are thrifty feeders, and possess 
the desirable propensity of taking en fat, in an emin- 
ent degree ; and we have no hesitation in saying, that 
whoever desires a breed that will give the greatest 
quantity of meat over all others, will do well to make 
a selection of this one —American Farmer. 


ee 


SUM MARY Benth ihe 


The Mendians.—We learn from the N. Y. Comm>r- 
cial that the Amistad Africans, thirty-five ia number, 
ewbarked at New York on Wednesday for Sierra Le- 
one, ov board the barque Gentleman, Capt. Norris, ac- 
compunied by Rev. Mr. Stecle, Rev Mr. Raymond and 
Mrs. Raymond, missionaries, and Mr and Mra, Wil- 
: From Sierra Leone they anticipate no 


- a hk ae oe ee 


son, teachers. 











over the frightful precipice below. 


Second Coming of Christ. A general Conference of | 
the believers in the Doctrine of Wm. Miller on the 2d 
coming of Christ, commenced in Boston on Tuesday of 
last week, The Mal says—*“ Believers have come 
from all parts of New England to attend this grand | 








four large ; 

which employ a capital of $100,000, ie aeseae 
borhood of that town, there are also seven insieoke ! 
managed by a single firm, who employ a capital of 
$150,000 a year, and spend $100,000 in the purchas 
of hides. ‘The tanning business has always been ter. 
ried on extensively and profitably in Maine— Banoo, 
Courter, ad 


Levi Huteliins, of Concord, N. H., has raised this 


Conference, or meeting of the Saints, in anticipation of | season on one-fourth of an acre of land 300 bushels of 


the Milleniuin, which is to take place, according to | 
' 


their calculations in 1843.”’ 


French Atlantic Steam Ships. —We see it stated, that 
the Freuch Government have directed from fourteen so | 
eighteen splendid steam ships to be built forthwith, each | 


‘10 be from 450 to 600 horse power, and about 1200 to | 


ithe United States and West Indies. In less than six 


difficulty in reaching their own country, which is be- | 


lieved to be at no great distance. 

Making Fruit Trees —When you wish to procure 
voung trees of a particular kind of fruit for transplant- 
ing, dig around the old tree until you come to a_ heal- 


thy, growing root. which cut offand tearm the end of 


the detached portion out of the ground. It will pro- 
duce shoots the first season, andin a few years bear 
fruit of the same kind asthe parent tree. 


— 


Extensive Bear Shooting in New Jersey.—Last Wed- 


nesday week, as Mr. Wm. Coeffir, of Hamilton Glass 
Works, was out hunting, dbout four miles from the 
Works, he discovered coming oat of the swamp, a 
large bear, which he mmenigicy shot, when another 
sprung ou the dead one, whichbhe algo killed, when a 
third came and made for him, but lis dogs attacked 
him, and be sprang up a tree, when he shot him also 
Coffin is considered the best shot in that part of the 
country. He had his three bears in Philadelphia 
market last Friday morning. 

Philadel 

; ; y 2. : wy i, 

phia, named George W : Bannier, was on Wednesday 
last proceeded against for the recovery of $1 11, which 
it appears he obtained some mouths ago on a judg- 
ment in the Diswiet Court, and detained from his 
client, a lady. He confessed the receipt of the money, 
but alleged that he had lost it, or it was stolen from 
Not giving the required bail, he was gent t 


An Attorney in trouble —An Attorney of 


him. 
the debtor's prison. 

The Merchsndise Depot, on the South Cove, atthe 
of the Western Railroad,is sai 
of one in Bussia, the 
roof, without 


terminus, in this city, 
wo be, with the single exceptions 
largest bui?ding in the world, under on 
pillars or partition Ww alls. It covers an acre and a quar- 
ter of ground, 

The steamboat Portland, says the Portland Argus, 
made her last passage for the season 
Portland, on Saturday night. The Portland has run 
her season of eight months, we believe, without dis- 


kiod—transporting during 


from Boston to 


aster or accident of any 
that time thousands of passengers from one city to th 
other. 
Oficial. 
of the ‘Treasury, 


We learn that, by a decision of the Lords 
rough Rice, or P y, will bereafter 


be admitted into the Kingdom of Ge ritain o 

payment of a duty of one penny per quarter, t 

ehall be ot rw ord by i which ch 

is mot expected > take pi > ame iY ' | Int 

olrange IT We learn 1 ee } 

eveniag, a sp! ndid Ball eame of tthe ] | 

pital, Augusta. Me t of the pst ¥ particlpat ' 

the amusemecuts of tne @venting | ppeared ve 

happy on the occas hd tt n . we neen a tranny 
seen the various gt ¢ phat Insanity pre 


sight to auve 
on, cutting pidgeon wings ip the 
, ~~? . 


however, without doubt, a salutary 


Ball room It was 


pline.—Argu 

Rejuve zat d Alman Lt’ .— A f orrespan lent ‘ f 
Philidelphia Ledger notices, as a malter ol int at it 
wellas curiosity, the fact that the alaranae for 140, Is 
like the whole of the almanac for > yeas », ti 
is tO gaY, the davs of the m hs fall ug nanil 


the week, HOVEURe tevstis, We 


. ; 
name vs of iso tie 
so that those who have yet an oid one ul l7c0 needs 


one for hi 2 
The Statue of Washington wason Wednesday placed 
: its pedestal in the rotunda of the Capitol. 
’ 


jvear i 


| building in that city. 


et 
Com late of Philadelphia, has been order- | 
ed.to ha ly md pennanton board the Indepen- 
dence, at ‘} York ie flag ship of the Home § qu id. | 
ran, Wtinontl d y: Com Rend hse been ordered to | 
tuke | Com \ irt, ag Commandant of the 


| 
) 
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| destroyed. 
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[man was on Friday last nominated Chief Justice of the 


| expired in Octoder last. 


burthen,—to cross the Atlantic regularly for ports io 


| 
months, four of them will be ready for sea. 
Snow fell in Baltimore on Monday last, to the depth | 
of six inches. The storm commenced at about 4 o'clock 
P. M., and continued till late in the night. In Phil- 
adelphia, it commenced on Sunday night, and lasted 
ill Monday afternoon, The storm also reached Wash- 
ington, and the snow that fell, brought out, says the 
Madisonian, the sleigh bells, and the city belles on 
Monday, and made the city quite merry.”’ 


tends to make the English Government take such mea- 


carrots. 

The French treasury receives 70,000,000 francs per 
annum from the Tobaeco monopoly. 

Sailors are at present in wuch demand in New-York 
there being a great scarcity. Wages for southern ports 
$20 per month, and in many instances $50 has been 
given for a Now Orleans or Mobile trip. 

The Buffalo Commercial says that the notorious Me- 
Leod is again in trouble, having been arrested on a 
capias at Niagara for his defalcations in Canada. 

The session of Congress was to commence on Mon- 
day last. Noreport of proceedings had reached us at 
the time our paper went to press. 

a tI ct rrtieov. 
In this town, Dec. 6, by Rev Mr. Merriam, Mr. John 





i P ; » ad . 
A EVE . Pike, attorney at law, of Augusta, t0 Miss Clime- 
The Teronto papers state that Sir Allan McNab in- | : ; .s f - 


na M. Parlin, of Winthrop. 
In Portland, Mr. C. Covel, of Bath, to” Miss Mary 





sures as will exempt trom ‘ further American prosecu- 


tion the men who were engaged in the Caroline affair’ 
On Saturday 
the livery stable of Thomas Mack, in Cliff street New 
York, the inside of whieh, together with fourteen horses 
harnesses, cabs, wagons, &c., belonging to Mack, was 
Mack's logs is estimated at between $50( 


night of lost week, a fire broke out in | 


iO. Elder, of P. 

| in Bangor, by Mr. John S. Sayward, Mr. John Pray 
|(Printer) to Miss Mary F. Palmer, all of B. ] 
In North Yarmouth, on Thahksegiving eve, Mr, B. F 
if haw, Principal of V assabloro Academy, to Miss Mary 
Jane Pratt, daughter of Benjamin Pratt Esq., of N. Yar- 


;mouth. 





| 
and $6000. insured $4,500. | Ee eed 
Snow fell in Albany, N. Y., on Monday, to the depth | WS Kin ED, 
of six inches. The canals are closed “ for the seaon.’ | In Portland, oa Tuesday evening. 30th ult. Mies Su 


anc running ice in the Hudson admonishes of the ap- 
proaching close of navigation. 


Nominations by the Governor.—Hon. Ezexixi. Wurr- 
S.J. Courtin the place of C. J. Weston whose term 
jlon 


ma ed as succe 


Court for the Western District.—Port. Adv 


Danint Goopgenxow, of Alfred, was also nom- 
ssor to Judve Whitman, in the District 


igen W., daughter of the late 


| In Woodstoc] 
| 
| 
| 


William Maxwell, of 
Wednesday, John Edward 
second gon of Albert Baker, A 

In Belgrade, of Consumption, Miss Abby Stuart, 2 
,N.B. Mes. Eunice, wife of Mr. Mer- 
enter ¢ f Dy au. Benj. W es- 


ladison, Me. 


s 


vary » 
Westb ook, aved wd, On 


Laod 3 are 
4Lgzea o yeare. 


fill Blanchard, and only dat 

ton, formerly of 

ln Boston, Mr. Cyprian Stevens, 
YI 


of ¢ hina, Me. 24 


(printer) formers 


i ¥ * . . 7. ° 
|} In Quincey, Mr. Gibson French, 86, a revolutionar, 
A singular and painful death last week overtook a | pensiower. 
lad four years old, son of Mr Patrick MeGinnis, of | oN St ce ee a ene nos 
| } ' ] % " ‘ec ‘ } } . " ¥ e ‘| ; ‘ : " an ' 
Whitehall, N y ] pears that the boy wasin the} BRIGHTON MARKIVT.—Monday, Nov 29, 1°4 
Bi Biase be een h ol P . ee: er ry ael — . = J P 
vDiINCKSMILh & HO} , ihe ut Liye anvil, and ¢ ne of the work- [Rey r ad fe r th ' B ou Daily Advertise r & Patriot 
men, in taking an tron from the fire to the anvil, } +s An kan 
ey . pert es a Oh hye marke 75 Beef Cattle, 500 Stores, 6500 Sheep, 
brought win contact with the child's neck, which com- and 
‘ 2) vi 
et 1 of ‘ ' al 
| elely severed the main artery. He « (pirec mn advout > > mm. sat P ° . 
i : aye t i ‘ J Peef Cattle—Last week's prices were full) 
jan hour after the accident, in the most excrutiating : (: : oe ae 
i : . e] e lret quaitty § . A BO, seco 
} pain. uaiiiv e424 ; third quality #3.29 a 84,50, 
ry ’ QD 4 { -. } aL GC c—M ess Luo Neo l ‘ eee % Ni 
The French Police have been for sometime making | ee 1) er Pee 
° J 
anew and important p ictical use of the D uerreotype | "+ one in on a7P ret '? 
heat cial oll : ... -—'Two years old $7 u $15; Three years: 
y having the likeness of & SNspicious persons ol ‘ o + . P 
nown offendera taken by the sun- nee) limner, mad }' 1 , 
. 1 P ost j 1!’ and several th sane ur ld \ t 
ippe naed to ti i ter, 8O that if, after any ol m | , ¥ , 
t R " ‘ 1 4 M lau te i té | ] | ] 3 ] Ss, » 
I setat bberty, and he 8snasi veagain i | ated nf 
ny ‘ i nee. ti ‘ i hawt pecot Ss ] ! ‘ ‘ i i . 7 co ' Y > : . Le . 
‘ ‘ it t) j h ‘ i ti | a 
7 | ' * t 
" ‘ ‘ t) ' | ; : ' ! wor i rrowe ti 
’ 
‘ 
- 
rt P; e ho 
7 , and / Cor aj ft 
I . ‘I VEU, ¢ PSE « j rr sf f ER, whe ] e 
; ‘ 7 : > | oa. j 
! tw jed pearly | u S. 1 Pik . f t UH, widow of ¢ EENLEAF FREN‘UI 
j ’ ‘ ) ’ i er iz . ‘ . . ' j 
wil a ft i i : ) 0 «¢ its r bi | |} Toe j rep in siid coun vy. ceceas d. having app! a 
J ‘4 ‘ ° . “ A | 
, : : ne rauges irom i4 to 2U cen ,for on apowance ont Of the perso! al—and for dower oul « 
pes mak ) the eal Estete of said deceased. Ordered, ‘That the su 
j ay i e Jim Norvel t a i “A W e novice to aj! persaus interested, by causing “ 
1 « j ;copy ol toiso ler to be | ul hd three weeks saccessi\« 
Ie . + > ‘ 
i l i i t th j in pe lait Orin r, | inted at pen throp that they ui 
ni tiis nt on that even- | appear ata Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in said 
' lehon ! lodgings. Thi ‘ ty , On the last Monday of eck mber, instant, at ten vl 
" ii i biche | theclock ia the forenoon, and show cause, ifany they have, 
' | ‘ ; ' é , 
sy vs the P land Advertiser why lhe same suouia nolve alowed 
i 4 ‘ i 0 Says i} oy a vf iis . ay sae - °c ™ 
Thay: 2 W, EMMONS Jedg 
SU} ‘ re wiihim a day of hatch ; what : 
. 5 . P A trve copy. 
i i ’ —- s yore \ . . 
. Attest: J. J. EVLLETH, Segister. 
we . ot on ar -_ , : on 
rick: Jt uv in St. Louts. The New Era estimates | —— 


the nomber of bricks made ia St. Louis during the 
jedi, at 30 millions, all of which were used in 


The anthracite coal regions have this year turned 
out 800,900 tons, which is 100,000 tons more than they 
yieided lost year. 

“hes re fifty-nine Jewish eynagogues in the United 
. it ied with which are fi y-lwo thousand 
' 


ven, that the subscriber has been 
duly appointed Administrstor of the Estate ol 
GREENLICF F NCH, late of Win hrop in the Coun- 


4ty of Kennebec. eceased, testate, and has undertaken that 


trust bs ceiving bends a6 the law directs : All persons, 

| therefore , having demands against the Fstate of said de- 

censed tre de sired to exh bit the sime for settlenrent ; and 

all indebted to said Estate are requested to make immedi- 

ale payment to FRANCIS FULLER, Adminisirator. 
1’ 


aT a) aT 
ri éé ATOPY, Nor. re 1841, 
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Agricultural Notice. 


7WVHE Adjourned Committee of the Kennebee Agricul- 
ik taral Society for awarding premiums on crops, are re- | 
quested to meet at D. Carr's Tavern, in Winthrop Vil-| 
age, on Saturday 25th day of December, inst at 9 o’- 
clock in the ferenoon, to attend to the duties assigned 
them. WM. MOYES, Rec, Sec’y. 
[Vinthrop, 1, 1241. 


Berkshire Boars. 

TOTICE is hereby given that the subscriber contin- 
N ves to keep as usual, for service, at his farm in Hal- 
lowell, a very superior full blooded Berkshire Boar. The 
one he now advertises is one year old and is a cross of 
the Lexington and Albany importations. 

Further notice is also given, that a very fine Boar, one 
half Berkshire, a pig from my large Bedtord and Mackey 
sow, is left by the subscriber with Mr. Jabez Charchell, 
at the cross roads, Hallowell, who will give his attention 
to all who may wish to improve their breed of swine, by 
across With this animal.— Terms one dollar. 

Nov. 26 1841. 3w48 J. W. HAINS. 


y ENNEBEC, ss.—At a Court of Probate holden at 

Augusta, within and for the County of Kenne- 

bec, on the last Monday of November A. D, i841, 

ELIZABETH HANDY, widow of NATHAN HANDY 

late of Wayne in said County, deceased, having applied 

fyr an allowance out of tne personal, and for dower out 
of the Real escate of said deceased, 

Ordered, ‘That the said widow give notice to all persons 
interested, by causing a copy of this order to be published 
three weeks successive'y in the Maine Faimer, printed at 
Winthrop, thatthey may appear at a Probate Court held 
at Augusta ingaid County, on ihelast Monday of Decem- 
ber next atten of the clock in the forenoon, and show 
cause if any they have, why the same should not be al- 
lowed. W. EMMONS, Judge, 

A true copy. 

Attest: J. J. EVELETH, Register. 


KENNeEBEC, 88.—4i a Court of Probate holden at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on 
the last Monday of November, A. D. 1841. 

] EVINA RICE, Widow of Witi1aM Rice, late of 
4 Monmouth, in said county, deceased, having applied 

for an allowance out of the personal! estate of said deceased. 

Ordere?’, That the said Widow give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
pabilshed three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Winthrop, that they may appear at a Probate 

Court to be held at Augusta, in said county, on the last 

Monday ef December next, at ten of the clock in the fore- 

noon, and show cause, if any they have, why the same 

should not be allowed. 














W. EMMONS, Judge. 
Atruecopy. Auest: J.J. Evenernu, Register. 


‘Thrice-Weekiy Age. 

faSHE subscribers propose to issue ‘THE AGE three times 
2 a week daring the next Session of the Legislature. 

it will contain, ia addition to the report of Legislative de- 
bates and proce dings, the News of the cay, a synopsis of 
Congressional proce edi gs, and the original matter which 
appears in the Weekly pper. It is intended that the re- 
ports of proceedings shall be full and accurate, and the 
sketches of debates as complete and perfect, as any that 
have been published at Augusta. 
_ ‘bbe character of the business likely to be transacted dur- 
ing the approaching session of the Legislature, will, it is 





believed, make it one of at least usual interest. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary movements grown gout of the political 


ity PROSPECTUS © 


MAINE FARMER AND MECHANICS ADVOCATE. 
CVEW SERIES.) 
E. HOLMES, Editor. 


The Proprietors of the Maine Farmer, in accordance with the suggestions of their friends, 


and with a view to meet the wishes of a large number of their subscribers, have come to the 


conclusion to make a change in the form and size of the paper on the first of January next. It 
will be about double the size that it now is. seit 

They propose to issue a paper, once per week, in a large folio size, to be called Maine 
Farmer and MWMechanic’s Advocate. One page is to be devoted exclusively to 
Agriculture—one to Mechanical subjects, frequently illustrated with engravings—One page to 
the current news of the day, with the proceedings of the Legislature and of Congress when 
those two bodies are in session—and the remaining page to be devoted to miscellaneous read- 
ing, poetry, advertisements, Xc, ‘ 

They presume it is not necessary to enlarge upon the peculiar character or future course of 
the paper now offered to you. ‘The Maine Farmer has been im existence nine years, steadily 
and perseveringly devoted to the interest of the productive classes. It will continue, as hither- 
to, a steady and undeviating friend to the Farmers and Mechanics ; zealously urging forward 
the spirit of improvement, and encouraging the efforts of honest industry. Many of our best 
practical Farmers have long been engaged in contributing tothe columns of the Farmer. These 
as well as others will continue their aid and assistance in the Agricultural portion, and we have 
the assurance of many excellent Mechanics that they will also contribute to the columns of 
their department. 

T'erms—$2,00 per ann. $2,50 will be charged if payment is delayed beyond the year. 

Any person who wili obtain six responsible subscribers, and act as Agent, shall receive a co- 
py, so long as he keeps that number good, for h's services. 

Winthrop, Nov. 1841. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


MONTHLY MAINE FARMER. 


E. HOLMES, Editor. 


The Proprietors of the Maime Farmer, in order to meet the wishes of many in the 
community, propose to ikeue a Monthly Edition of the Maine Farmer, devoted exclusively to 
Agriculture. 

ft will be published in the usual form and size of the Farmer. As the current news, miscel- 
laneous matter and, advertisements will be omitted, the subscribers will obtain as much Agricul- 
tural matter during the year, though not so many pages, as in the former editions, An index 


| will be furnished at the end of the year. The whole will be afforded at the low price of 


Titty Cemts per annum, payable in all cases in advance, 
Any person who will obtain six responsible subscribers, and act as Agent, shall receive a co- 
py, so long as he keeps that number good, for his services, . 
~>~ ee DEBE HEE EEE SEES SH EOS ~ eee FS SPSTSESWsWsV_sV_sW_WV_sV SVS VVsVseseseseseeseseoses sss 
The eV aterviile Eron Manufactu-|T. Crocker, Paris Hill ; R. Hutchinson, 5S. Hartford, ; 
‘ing Co's Cast Ir P! hs 1. Cooledge, Livermore ; Long & Loring, Buckfield ; 
rims Co's Uas Om Ougtis. | John Nash, Lewiston ; Isaac ‘l'yler, Weld; Wm. Dick- 
j ae improved our facilties for making our CAST | ey, Strong ; 8. Gould Jr. New Portland ; C. Thomp- 
IRON PLOUGHS we are enabled to offer them man-| son’ WV. Hartford ; O. Bolster, Rumford point ; Smith 
ufactured in a superior style, and from the best materiale | & Steward, dnson ; C. Jewett, Athens ; W. G. Clark’ 
at reduced prices, ‘These Ploughs have been long and| Sangerville ; C. W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb & Co. 
extensively used in Maine, Vermont and new Hampshire, | Solon ; I. Vickery, Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, Ripley ; 


and are universally acknowledged to be the strongest and| J. Harvey, Palwyra; W. K. Lancy, Pittsfield: 8. 


e . . . : , . ; é , . . 
change of the Government, the Districting of the State, the | most durable Ploughs in use. Every part of the wood|Chambers, Albion ; ‘J. H. Sawyer, Bates & Selden, 


settlement of its finances, and other important matters, can- 
hot but render frequent information from Augusta, desira- 
ble to all, 
_ While, in any event, the publishers of the Thrice-week- 
'y Age pledge theinselves to farnish faithful reports of the 
doings of the Legislatare, it is obvious, thet apon the extent 
of the subscriptions obtained, must depend the fulness and 
*onpleteness of their sketches. of debates. 
. With a little effort on the part of those to whom this 
rospectus is addressod, it is hoped thet such a subscription 
may be obtnined, as will justify the expense of as extended 
‘eports, as it would be, on avy account, desirable to have. 
Uhe price of the Turice-weex.y will be ONE DOL- 
LAR fur the Session. It will be published on TuEsDAys, 
lHuRspays and SATURDAYS, which will accommodate 
sabscribers on all important mail reutes. 
_UP The price of all sabseriptions must be paid in ad- 
‘ance. No order will be complied with, unless accompa- 
bied by the money. Won. R. SMITH §& Co. 
_ Augusta, Nov. 1, 1841. 


Potatoes Wanted. 
1300 bushels assorted Philadelphia Pota- 
toes wanted, for which the cash will be paid by 
Hi. WATERS, 
At the corner store on Market Square. 
Augusta, Sept. 25, 124). 
_ 1LF*Suabseribers to the Maine Farmer who wish to pay 
® Produce, can get the highest market price at Mr. Wa- 
ers Store for Oats, Barley, Pea Beons, Potatoes and Bat- 





works being the best of western W hite Oak. | Vorridgewock ; J. Gray, Madison : Kidder & Arnold, 

We have no inducement to use any but the best of tim- | E. Madison ; W. Lovejoy, Sidney ; C; Cochran, East 
ber, ae our contract with the person who supplies is, to| Corinth ; H. W. Fairbanks, Farmington ; 8. Morrill, 
pay for none but the best, leaving usto be the judges as; Dirfield ; C. H. Strickland, Wilton ; J. Covil, Wilton 
to quality. We are thas particular in calling atteation to| Falls ; Crosby,& Hoyt, Phillips ; 8. Parker, Bloom- 
the timber of our ploughs, from the tact that there are| field ; 1. Thing, Mt. Vernon ; L. Davis, Readfield ; 
many kinds of Ploughs for sale made of red oak. We)\J. Fogg, Cornville ; O. Eveleth, Monson ; C, FE. Kim- 
are aware that there is an objection sometimes made a-| ball, Dover ; E. G. Allen, Stetson ; F. W. Bartlett, 


gainst buying Cast Iron Ploughs, from the fact that the | 
points or shares aresoon worn out, and there is much dif- 


ficulty in obtaining new ones, as many of the Ploughs of- 


fered for sale are menufactured out of the State, and the. 
farmer is obliged to lay by his Plough for the went of a| 


share, or some other part of the iron work. ‘This object- 
ion we have obviated, first, by keeping a general assort- 
ment of Shares and other irons with each Agent where 
the Ploughs are kept for sale. Second, by harden- 
ing and tempering the Shares and other irons in 
such a wanner as will render them twice or thrice as da- 


rable as any othor kind. ‘These Ploughs are warranted | {4% mers and others friendly to the cause of Agriculture,’ 


to be of sufficient sirength to perform the work for which 


Harmony ; Gould & Russ, Dexter ; A. Moore. St. 
Albans : E. Frye, De‘roit , Soul & Mathews, Clinton ; 
Dingly & Whitehonse, Unity ; 8S. & L. Barrett, Ca- 
naan; L, Bradley, Mercer ; Bullen & Prescott, Wew 
Shoron ; F. A. Batman & Co. Dixrmont ; F. Shaw, 


| China ; L. Crocker, Sumner ; J. Whitney, Plymouth ; 
| Johr. Blake, Turner. 


CALVIN MORRILL, Agent. 
Angust 26, 1841. 35, vf. 








Farmers Attend, 
GREEABLYto previovs notice, a number of ** far- 


in the County of Oxford, met at the Court Hoase in Paris 


they were intended, and any failare by faia usage will | on "Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, Nov. 9th and 10th, 


be promptly made good. 


|and voted to form an Agricultural Society. A Committoe 


Thousands of testimonials from practical farmers, and | was raised to prapare a Constitution ond By-Laws to be 
agricultural committees, where these Ploughs have obtain- ‘reported at a subsequent meeting. 11 was voted that a 


ed premiums could be here inserted relative to superiority | meeting be called on Wednesday the 22d day of Decem- 
of form, material and workmanship, but these Ploughs are | ber next at ten o’clock A. M. at the same place, to adopt 





ler, 


too well known to render them necessary. a Constitution and complete the organization of the Socie- 


Any one unacqnainted with them are referred to those|ty. All interested in the subject are invited and requested 
who have used them. ‘These Ploughs are for sale by the |to attend. An Address may be expected. 


following Agents, and at the Factory at Waterville, Me 


Paris, Nov. 15, 1841. 
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«Sor POETRY, 


SONG OF THE HOURS. 


We have come from the land of the viewless things 
Pilgrims to earth, on our rainbow wings: 

Oh! would you aught of our being know— 
From whence we journey, whither we go? 
Mortal ! seek all things that vanish soon— 
Dew-drops that flee ere the blaze of noon, 

The meteor darting so bright and free, 

The waves that curl o'er the dark blue sea, 

A sunbeam dancing above the stream, 

Visions which float o'er a feverish dream, 

The lightning's flash ere the storm-cloud lowers, 
Such, and so fleet, are the changing hours. 


Some of us, vestured in light pursue 
The mystic path that no eye may view : 
Some robed in the ever-changing dyes 
That float at even o'er summer skies: 
And some in a grey and misty veil 
Glide silently on in the starlight pate. 
Througn the quiet night, through the glare of day, 
Still on we follow, and make no stay : 

Ye chide our lingering, ye wish us slow— 

But heedless, weariless, on we go. P 

Oh! many asigh from Earth's fairest bowers 

Is borne on the wings of the passing hours. 


Ye of the pure heart and voice of song, 

Whose stainless hands were not formed for wrong, 
Of the shadowless brow and the laughing eye— 
Ye bail us in joyfalness as we fly. 

But some there are, and to them we bear 

Dark thoughts of the past—of the future despair ; 
To whom every plume in each drooping wing 

Isa shaft more deadly than scorpion’s sting ! 

Yet countless blessings we love to shed 

In fragrance o'er the guiltless head; 

And to some, more sweet than the breath of flowers 
Are the memories left by the fleeting hours. 


SE ee 


- MISCELLANEOUS, 


a a =I 
MUSICAL INS’'RUMENTS IN ANCIENT 
TIMES. 


Musical instruments are spoken of very early in the 
sacred writings. Before the flood we have an ac- 
count of the invention of musical instruments, and 
read that “Jubal was the father ofall such as handle 
the harp, and organ” or “some wind instrument” as 
distinguished from stringed instruments. Probably it 
was a simple pipe ; perhaps a nomber of pipes, like 
what is called Pan’s pipe. We read of the cymbal, 
and trumpet, and horn, and tabret, and timbrel. Sil- 
ver trumpets were made for the tabernacle. “Mir- 
jam the prophetess,” or singer, “the sister of Aaron, 
took a timbrel in her hand; and all the women went 
after her with timbrels and with dances.” ‘“Jepthah’s 
daughter came out to meet him with timbrels and 
with dances.” Moses and the people sang as they 
escaped the pursuit of Pharaoh at the Red Sea. Mo- 
sic and musical instruments are spoken of as if they 
were well understood. They are not mentioned as 
if there could be any suspicion about their existence, 
or the capacity of the people to manufacture trumpets, 











| representations and remains of other instruments of 
eS ————————----___.. } this character, carved over with figures, and showing 
From the Dublin Universal Mag. for Oct. \ skill ina high degree in working metals. A chain, 
made of rings, was carried in one hand, to be shaken, 
probably as an accompaniment to other music; and 
also, another instrument is found, to be carried in the 
hand, cormposed of an oval twice as long as it is broad, 
to one end of which is attached the handle, often 
highly ornamented, and through which oval bars are | 
put, on which are three or four rings, which give a 
j'ngling sound when the instrument is shaken by the 
hand. The handles of these instruments are highly 
ornamented, consisting sometimes of the human form; 
sometimes the top of the oval, through which the bars 
are put, has a cat reclining on it, or the horrs, globe, 
and feawures of the goddess Atnor. Except the drums 
the instruments which we have mentioned were of the 
simpler kind, and required not as much ski‘l, perhaps, 
in their manufacture, as some other. There were, 
however, of metal, and show that skill was necessary 
in their construction. Especially is the carved work 
on them evidence of the progress of art. 


commanded to “make two trumpets of silver, of one 
piece,” in Numbers x. 2, and we read of trumpets be - 
ing blown repeatedly ; showing that they were a com- 
mon instrument, and that the people were familiar with 
theiruse. Representations of trumpets are found in 
tae tombs at Thebes. They are “about one foo. and 
a half long, of very simple form, apparently of brass.” 
It was used either “alone, or with other instrumente,” 
and when the trumpeter blew upon it, “he held it in 
both hands.” It was apparently of one piece. Pipes, 
also, are found in the tombs, both single and double ; 
and flutes, also, areshown to have been in use at this 


They were very long, so that the players were com- 








and timbrels, harps, and lyres. 
That the people of this age did thus understand 


music, and could thus manufacture its instruments, | the sculptures near the pyramids of Geezeh, at least 
is conclusive'y and abundantly shown, from the re- | thirty-five handred years old. Harps of fourteen, and 
mains of the art, that have come down to us, as pre- |iyres of seventeen strings were used at least fifteen 


served in the monuments which modern researches \ hundred and seventy years before Christ, in the reign 
have unsealed. Representations of droms and cym- {of Amasis or Amosis, the “king who knew not Jos- 
bals are found, in great abundance, in the paintings of eph.” And so dry are-the tombs, and thus so fitted to 
the tombs, and some have been preserved almost en-| preserve substances, that harps were discovered at 
tire. Drums are found represented in the sculptures | 
at Thebes, as early as 1600, B.C., that is, before the | 
time of Moses. ‘They were similar to our bass-drum,/sound! “Echo of a formerage!” Some appear as 
and swung upon the shoulders in much the same way, | 


but appear, in some cases, to have been beaten by 


the hand. The case was of wood, or copper, covered | 


at the ends with “parchment, or leather,” and means 
were used very similar to those of the present day, 
for “bracing” the heads. Drum-sticks are also found 
in the tombs. Another kind of dram is found, of 
tunnel shape, over the large end a piece of parchment 
or leather ts strained, which is e'ruck with the fingers 
of the high hand. Cymbals ars also found, not onty 
painted and sculptured on the walls of the tombs, but 
also in nearly an entire state. They were made “of 
mixed metal, apparently brass, or acompound of brass 
aod silver, and of a form exactly resembling those of 
modern times,” They were not more, however, than 
“five and a half or seven inches in diameter.” They 
had, also, hollow balls of brass, sometimes made in 
the shape ofthe human head, attached to handle or 
cylinder, which were carried one in each hand, and 
smote togetiier, or shaken so as to produce sound 





frum the balls within these hands, There are aleo! 


Let us consider their wind instruments. Moses is 


period, They are found in a representation “scul- 
ptured in a tomb bedind the Great Pyramid, seventeen 
hundred years before Christ, about the time of Jacob.” 


pelled to extend their arms at full length to play upon 
them. The pipes which have been found, are from 
nine to thirteen inches long. Wind instruments, then, 
had been invented, and were in common use in the 
days of Moses. It is not improbable, that Jubal’s 
“organ” was similar to these pipes. 

When Laban overtook Jacob, who had fled from 
him with his wives, his father-in-law asks why he 
thus secretly departed, and deprived him of fthe priv- 


—— 
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at the same time that they dance. They also ofie 
played upon cymbals, or the tambourine while og 
ing ; and in their social, festive music they accom. 
panied their instrumental music with their voice, 
There is a beautiful representation at Alabastron of a 
blind minstrel playing upon his harp accompanied } 
a choir of blind singers. When Miriam went out , 
celebrate the overthrow of Pharaoh there was dano. 
ing as well assong. And so also when Jephthah’s 
daughter went out to meet her father it was with 
“timbrels and dances.” There are representations 
in the tombs, of dances, one as old as the fifteenth 
century before Christ, The women are represented 
as dancing to the music of the “tabret,” or tambourine 
which they play at the same time. The royal family 
were not permitted to dance,—it wes thought undig. 
nified ; bnt they were permitted tosee dancing. The 
could Jook, without being degraded, upon that which 
would degrade them were they to do it themselves 
And they could applaud the “pirouette,” with as much 
rapture at an Egyptian festive party in the time of 
Moses, as it can now be applauded in any Thespian 
temple.—Specimens of this kind of dance are given in 
the sculpture 3500 years old. The Egyptians danced 
not only at their festive meetings, but also at the tem. 
ples asa religious service. How much the sacred 
dance differed from the common festive dance jt js 
hot now easy to determine, but as far as the scnip. 
tures aid us in forming an opinion, there could be but 
little difference, 

So fully is the Mosaic account of the culture of m- 
sic, and the instruments used in its performance, con. 
firmed by the silent yet conclusive declarations of the 
Egyptian monuments,. Moses mentions nothing re- 
lating to this science which was not well understond 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand years before 
Christ. Musical instruments most perfect of their 
kind, and of exquisite workmanship existed in those 
days ; they accompanied them with the voice, and not 
unfrequently with the dance, Such is the monumen- 
tal testimony.— Ckristian Examiner. 
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More Berkshires, 
7 OR sale, or to let on reasonable terms, one fall blood- 
ed BERKSHIRE BOAR, 6 months old, which was 
honored by tho ‘*Supreme Judges’’ of swine of the *‘So- 
preme Judicial Court of Agriculture,’’ alias K. C. Agri- 
ev'laral Society, with the first Premium, which was 











ilege of sending him away “with mirth and with songs, 
with tabret and harp.” (Gen. xxxi. 27.) And earlier 
still, Jubal, before the flood, is said to have invented 
the “harp,” as well as “‘organ.” Let us gee if string- 
ed instruments were not ip use at the time, and before 
the time of Moses. 

Harps are found represented of the most costly ma- 
terials, as well as of the most simple kind, and many 
“were richly ornamented with brilliant colors and 
fancy figures.” A very great variety of harps 1s found, 
varying both in form, size, and number of the strings. 
They are found with as few as four, and as many as 
twenty-two strings, and higher-than the head of the 
player. They are “tastefully painted, with the Jotus, 
and other flowers,” or with fancy pictures. Those 
for the royal family, or the minstrels who played in 
their presence, were “fitted up in the most splendid 
manner,” and “aborned with the head or bust of the 
monarch himself.” Harps are found repreeented in 


Thebes in 1823, so well preserved that the strings, 
which were of catgut, upon being struck, emitted 


if they were made of tortoise shell; some were raised 
upon a stand when played. They had the means of 
tightening the strings by means of thumb ecrewa, or 
something nearly resembling them, showing tnat the 
art was not in its infancy when Jacob went into 
Egypt. Some of their harps were triangular in shape, 
and others very nearly resembling the guitar; the 
neck and body were slightly curved. 

The lyre was “not less varied in form and the nuia- 
ber of its chords than the harp. Some of the lyres 
were highly ornamented, some were struck with a 
plectrum, others with the fingers, and sometimes they 
struck the chords with the left hand, while they used 
the plectrum with theright.” In the figures which 
are conjectured to be Jacob and his family coming 
into Egypt mentioned before, one has a lyre, showing 
that it existed in its glory at that period —The indi- 
vidual is represented as playing both with his fingers 
and the plectrom. 


making public declaration, that he was the best Boar of 
any blood, among all the multitude there registered for ex- 
amination and reward. 

ALSO—For Sale, a few pairs of full bloods in which the 
pernicious effects of breeding ‘‘in and in” have been stad- 
wusly avoided, 

Nov, 26 Sw48 J. W. HAINS 
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The Egyptian guitar has but three chords, a 
there are representations of persons playing upon | 


Gersuom Hype, Bath. 
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